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Mexico 


ANY criticisms have been made of the ad- 
ministration policy toward Mexico, but 

no suggestion has been put forward for a propo- 
sition that would have been wiser. What the 
administration has done has met the approval of 
the most impartial citizens, and especially of 
those citizens who believe in the new attitude 
toward war. Gone is the day when it is accepted 
without question that thousands of lives should 
be sacrificed, millions of hard-earned dollars 
wasted, and the hearts of men degraded, in order 
to protect a few investors who knew what kind 
of country they were going into when they made 
their investments, or in order to enable Americans 
to live in such a country without running the 
risks natural to their residence. The present ad- 
ministration has a great constructive work to do 
at home. It leads and interprets the wishes of 
anew America. There could hardly be a greater 
disaster than for the attention of the country and 
the work of Congress and the President to be 
turned away from a task which will make men 
happier to the exciting but degrading occupation 
of war. That has been the President’s stand- 
point, and he has acted throughout on the best 
information he could get, and with penetration, 


opinion. 


Mrs. Pankhurst 


AWS and regulations can never cover every 
case, and they are intended to be carried 

out by officials intelligent enough not to apply 
restrictions and penalties to persons for whom 
they never were intended. In our immigration 
rules, we have been particularly unfortunate. 
Undertaking to exclude the lower forms of labor 
from the Orient, we have frequently created 
wholly needless annoyance for Chinese and Jap- 
anese students. The landing of Mrs. Pankhurst 
ought never to have been questioned for an in- 
stant. We happen to be among those who be- 
lieve that the cause of woman suffrage in Eng- 
land was much forwarded by her up to about two 
years ago, and has been held back by her activ- 
ities since, but, even if that belief is well founded, 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s good or bad judgment has 
nothing whatever to do with the episode at Ellis 
Island. To treat her as if she belonged to tlte 
criminal classes is rough and stupid. The prob- 
lem of dealing with her is for the English not an 
easy one, but in our case there is no problem at 
all. Mrs. Pankhurst did not come over to try 
to get American women to burn empty buildings 
or to smash windows, but merely to explain why 





she was carrying on that kind of campaign in 
another country. If Mr. Haywood went to 
England to lecture on the methods of the 
I. W. W. in the United States, he certainly would 
not be interfered with, although if he undertook 


| to stir up English working men to greater 


violence the authorities would very likely send 
him home. Those who are alarmed cannot 
suppose that Mrs. Pankhurst will do America 
any physical harm. They are merely aligning 
themselves with those who chronically fear the ex- 
plosive quality of ideas, or perhaps they are antis. 


Two Men 


OHN PURROY MITCHEL has been in the 
service of the City of New York and the 
United States government for about seven years. 
Comptroller Prendergast, who knows, says that 
Mitchel has had the best experience to equip him 
for the position of Mayor of New York of any 
man in the history of that city who has ever run 
for the office, with the single exception of Seth 
Low. The only crimes charged against Mitchel 
are that he is young and that he is radical. To 
be thirty-four years old is not a crime, even ina 
candidate for mayor, provided he has had the ex- 


_ perience that Mitchel has had, and has shown 
tact, and confidence in his own well-matured | 


the same talent and enthusiasm for economy and 
efficiency. To be radical in these days is not a 
drawback, provided one combines radical sym- 
pathies and beliefs with an exact comprehension 
of the difficulties and the methods and restric- 
tions of the established order. Mr. Mitchel has 
a very luminous understanding of the financial 
situation in New York City. He is a cautious 
man; a thorough student; a born administrator. 
He has been working for many years with Mc- 
Aneny, Prendergast, Pounds, Cromwell and 
Mathewson, all nominated by the Fusion forces 
to serve with him on the Board of Estimate. 
The remarkable economies brought about by 
the present Fusion government, in spite of the 
preceding Tammany graft and waste for which 
they had to pay, have been fully set before the 
voters. 

On the other hand, behold a small-minded and 
weak tool of Charlie Murphy as candidate for 
mayor, backed by a ticket made up almost ex- 
clusively of mere Tammany politicians. Me- 
Call’s idea of economy is to sell such parks as 
Dreamland and Rockaway Beach, the only places 
where the poor men, the poor women, and the 
suffering children of the congested city have any 
chance to enjoy the ocean air that McCall’s none- 
too-well-gotten wealth enables him to breathe in 
his private summer home. Tammany’s econ- 
omy is to steal and to waste, and to make 
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up for it by cutting off great projects of public 
welfare. The Fusion method is to do more, and 
by doing it honestly and well, to spend less. 


Newspapers in Washington 


N a letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post, President Wilson said, “‘Sir, I am quoted 
in your issue of this morning as saying that any 


| one who does not support me is no Democrat, but 


| a rebel. 


Of course, I never said any such thing.” 


| The sting in that last sentence, “of course,” can 
_ be made to apply either to the habitual course of 





the Post in slandering this Administration or to 
the impossibility of any one, not fatally muddled 
in his intellectuals, supposing that the President 





would have said such a thing. On the same after- | 


noon in which the Post thus trangressed, the 


Evening Star of Washington attributed to the | 


President the statement that he neither expected 
nor wanted the support of any Republican on the 
Currency Measure. To this Senator Thomas 
replied in the Senate by saying, “I have it from 
the President’s own lips that the statements 
attributed to him are without foundation.” 


Underwood 


E is fifty-one years of age and looks younger. 
When his present term in the House expires, 

in 1915, he will have served there for twenty 
years, representing the Birmingham District. 
As Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the last Congress and of this, his position has 





| been a far more powerful one than that of the | 
| Speaker, his committee, instead of the Speaker, 


now having the appointment of all the other com- 
mittees of the House. With the election of a 


| Democratic House three years ago, he had the 
| responsibility of so guiding its action as to make | 
victory possible in the Presidential campaign | 





= 


following. He has fixed political principles 
which he refuses to yield even for a cause that 
has his sympathy. For example, he refused to 
vote for the match-phosphorus bill, believing 
that it is an unwise use of the taxing power to 
destroy an industry. He allowed himself to be 
used by the reactionary party in some of the 
Southern states in their effort to defeat the nomi- 
nation of Woodrow Wilson, and it is not to his 
credit that Ryan furnished more than half his 
campaign fund, as he did for Harmon, and as he 


would have done for any likely candidate after | 


Woodrow Wilson had declined his aid. But 
there has not been the slightest suspicion of 
Underwood’s disloyalty to the nominee of his 
party or to the President of the United States. 


With his fortune invested in the iron and steel | 


industry, he insisted on sweeping reductions in 
those schedules in the Tariff Bill. He defied the 
efforts of the Steel Trust to defeat his candidacy 
for Congress by postponing the erection of its 
projected plants of enormous size in Birming- 
ham, and there has not been a whisper of scandal 


about his personal management of the Tariff — 


Bill which bears his name. 


With the signing of | 


| 


the bill by the President, he felt that he had | 


reached the climax of his long term of service in 
the House. 


Hobson poses as the most progressive of Ala- | 
_ will cost not less than $15,000,000. A permanent 


bama statesmen but has posed overmuch. 


Reinsch 


HE new Minister to China is an excellent 
type of American citizen. Born in Mil- 
waukee, Paul Samuel was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1892, and two years 
later from the Law School. After trying for a 
year to finance his own meal ticket, he returned 
to the University for post-graduate work in letters 
and science. He was instructor for a while in 
English, then studied abroad for a year 
and came back to the University to teach 
political science. He distinguished himself 
through his grasp of international relations. 
His classes were popular on account of the 
easy conversational way in which he exhibited 
his knowledge and his spirit of fairness. He 
had the ability to make students work and 
think without forcing them. Those who knew 
him in college think of him as an easy and 
natural diplomat, simple, unpretentious, com- 
fortable as an old shoe, and substantial as 
Gibraltar. He has been the Roosevelt professor 
abroad, and the United States delegate to two 
Pan-American conferences and several other Pan- 
American meetings, and is the author of a num- 
ber of books on international relations, which have 
been translated into other languages and have 
had the singular fate of bringing in some money. 
With part of this he made a collection of paint- 
ings to illustrate the history and development of 
European art, a collection now loaned for an in- 
definite period to the University of Wisconsin. 
In Wisconsin politics, he has always stood with 
La Follette. He is a believer in peace and a spe- 
cial student of the problems of the people of Asia. 
He ought to fill his new job with exceptional 
felicity. 


The Valuation of the Railroads 
A FOLLETTE won a long fight when Con- 


gress authorized the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a valuation of the actual 
property owned by railroads, interurban lines, 
steamship lines, pipe-lines and telegraph and 
telephone systems, coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. A preliminary survey of 
the work to be done and the methods to be em- 
ployed has just been made by a committee com- 
posed of Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury 
John Skelton Williams, Chairman, C. F. Staples 
of the Minnesota Railroad Commission, formerly 
president of the Association of Railroad Com- 
missioners, Professor Beamis of Chicago Univer- 
sity, Professor H. C. Adams of the University of 
Michigan, and O. T. Crosby, of Virginia. The 
committee submitted a plan for organizing a de- 
partment for this particular work with a state- 
ment about the kind of experts needed. The 
investing public is interested in the thoroughness 
of this work, as are the taxing authorities and 
state and national public utility commissions 
and the general public, which is taxed upon the 
myriad products of soil and mine and forest and 
factory that enter into transportation. That the 
problems, although difficult, are not insoluble, 
such states as Wisconsin and Minnesota are indi- 
cating. The valuation of these properties in the 
United States will take six years to complete and 
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board of valuation will then keep the work up to 
date. The railroads must furnish most of the 
data and it will be the business of the valuation 
board to see that the data are trustworthy. If 
the work had been done a generation ago, the 
country would be better off now. 


Social Legislation in Tennessee 


HE Tennessee legislature, whose regular ses- 
sion was followed by an extra session, was 
chiefly noted for the struggle between Gover- 
nor Hooper and the Regular Democrats over the 
law enforcement measures. These would have 
given the Governor the power to enforce the pro- 
hibition law in the cities. The two political 
groups, one consisting of Republicans and In- 
dependent Democrats and the other, the Regular 
Democrats, were evenly matched and were each 
striving for popular favor, and therefore a con- 
siderable advance in social legislation was made. 
Among these were a compulsory school attendance 
law for children between eight and fourteen— 
sixteen if unemployed; the Uniform Law on 
Vital Statistics, for the registration of births and 
deaths; the enlargement of the Department of 
Factory Inspection, with increased appropria- 
tions and an added force of inspectors; a law 
compelling the erection of adequate fire-escapes; 
the adoption of the parole system for prisoners; 
provision for rescue crews and first aid supplies 
for the mines; and the establishment of a Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. The Child 
Labor law was amended by prohibiting night- 
work for children under sixteen and eliminating 
the exemption for the employment of children in 
agricultural or domestic service during the school 
term, while the sixty-hour week for women and 
children was reduced two hours this year and an- 
other hour next year. Most of these measures 
were advocated by the labor organizations, under 
wise and effective leadership. 


In The Year 1913 


HE Honorable Stephen Coleridge is the son 
of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, strange as 


it may seem, as the father was a very able and a | 


very sensible man. The Honorable Stephen Cole- 
ridge is one of the best known of the English lead- 
ers of the anti-vivisection movement, and is also 
familiar to Americans on account of two trips over 
here. Here is the latest contribution to science 
by Mr. Coleridge that has fallen under our eye: 

“Knowledge and reason have always been, 
and must always be, miserable bases on which 
to build conduct, character, and life. It is true 
that Science has conferred some benefits upon 
mankind; it has enabled the slothful to be more 
slothful, the self-indulgent to be more self-in- 


dulgent, and the loquacious to be more communi- | 
It may have, perhaps, prolonged human | 


cative. 
life by a few years, or even have kept alive some 
who had better be dead. But the accumulation 
of knowledge has no relation to the acquisition 
of wisdom or the conservation of virtue; and 
Science has no exhortations for us on the beauty 
of unselfishness, on the nobility of self-sacrifice, 
on the splendor of patriotism, on the sanctity of 
honor, or on the glory of God, and these things 
matter more to us than the origin of the species, 





the excretions of earthworms, the pressure of the 
blood in dog’s veins, or the battles of bacteria.” 


New Books and Old 


F all the new books announced for publica- 
tion this fall, how many do you take to be 
indispensable? Two or three occur to us offhand; 
the new volumes of the Emerson “‘Journals”’; 
Charles Eliot Norton’s “Letters”; John Gals- 
worthy’s “Dark Flower.” Yet the literary re- 
views will teem with adjectives; libraries will 
buy, and men and women will give their time to 
crisply bound banalities in preference to books of 
tried value. The right point of view was ex- 
pressed a good while ago by a British essayist— 
“On Reading New Books”: 


When I consider the countless volumes that lie unopened, 
unregarded, unread, and unthought of, I cannot enter into 
the pathetic complaints that I hear made that Sir Walter 
writes no more—that the press is idle—that Lord Byron is 
dead. If I have not read a book before, it is, to all intents 
and purposes, new to me, whether it was printed yesterday 
or three hundred years ago. If it be urged that it has no 
modern, passing incidents, and is out of date and old-fash- 
ioned, then it is so much the newer; it is farther removed 
from other works that I have lately read, from the familiar 
routine of ordinary life, and makes so much more addition 
to my knowledge. 


William Hazlitt’s little sermon is all the more 
pointed in an age which gives too much atten- 
tion to ephemeral journalism—mostly fiction. 
We wish there were more readers like the middle- 
aged gentleman we know, who took with him on 
| his vacation for light reading last month, Bal- 
zac’s “Caesar Birotteau” (some one had told 
him it was the first novel in which the almighty 
dollar is the leading character), and some of 
Parkman’s histories of New France and of New 
England. The man we write of is a business 
man of rather more than average common sense. 
He must have enjoyed his vacation. 


Noblesse Oblige! 


| & ecnnpas servants in France who can 
prove that for thirty years they have been 
good and faithful are entitled to the right to wear 
tri-colored ribbons in their buttonholes. A new 
| order instituted by laws passed this summer is 
now being enlisted—the Order of Distinguished 
| Domestic Service. The plan is a credit to a na- 
tion already famous for ideas that combine prac- 
ticality and sentiment. That humble service may 
assert a legal claim to a share of rank and dis- 
tinction sounds like a corollary to noblesse oblige. 





One Kind of Hospitality 


MONG popular discussions, one that calls 
out genuine feeling is about “what is the 
most disagreeable of all usual experiences?” We 
should enter a plea for hospitable urgency at 





table. Reluctant glutting is a most depressing 
fate. Sad enough are the indigestion, auto- 


intoxication, and general stagnation that come 

from cramming in the pursuit of pleasure, or 

from one’s own nervousness; but when one is 

entirely happy with sufficient food for nourish- 

ment, and wretched with more, and yet is driven 
_ by a hostess to “have just a little more” meat, or 
pudding, the result is a crime. 





























Our Foreign Markets 


By AMOS STOTE 


N the issue of October 4, of HARPER’s WEEKty there 
appeared an article by Mr. C. M. Keys entitled, “Is 
American Business Failing?” The article quoted 

facts concerning several of our basic industries. It gave 
convincing proof that under present conditions the costs 
of manufacture, administration, selling and competition 
left no actual margin of profit. These statements re- 
lated to the giant corporations of our country—most of 
them being such as come under the rather liberal classi- 
fication of trusts—and chiefly to the railways. 

Aside from the railways, and they must carry the 
goods to the sea ports, practically all these concerns are 
doing a large export business. Whether they are con- 
ducting their export business along lines best suited to 


the peculiar conditions of each market is another ques-- 


tion. Just what high form of efficiency could bring 
about for them in the cost of manufacture, administra- 
tion, selling and competition, both at home and abroad, 
is still another matter. Assuming, though it is not of 
necessity a reasonable assumption, that such concerns 
are already operating under the highest form of effi- 
ciency that industry has reached in our country, it 
would seem that export has little to offer in the way of 
relief. 


ND that is just where we would be entirely wrong. 

The article referred to dealt only with basic industries; 
it contained a frank admission the deductions made had 
nothing to do with the ten thousand other branches of 
manufacturing, that would continue to pay so long as the 
country remained healthy. Mr. Keys discussed the pro- 
duction of staples—food, clothing, steel, transportation 
—the wrecking of which would mean national disaster, 
and the certain failure of many of the other concerns, 
those that will pay so long as commercial health is with 
us. Yet there is help in export. 

Whether greater tension comes into the ranks of the 
staple industries or not, whether or not their costs make 
export as little profitable as home trade; the fact has 
been proven beyond peradventure that to all the 
countless other industries a rightly organized and 
conducted export business is a profitable business— 
and a safe and sure safety valve in case commercial 
depression of any kind does reduce the purchasing power 
of our country. 

Export kept many a business alive in 1908. It kept fac- 
tories running. It kept workmen employed at a time 
when there was little employment. Export will do more 
than bring relief in times of stress; it will tend to stave 
off periods of depression by saving the home market 
from over-production and by bringing money from 
other countries. 

Our great difficulty with export is that we have been 
too American in our foreign dealings. We are too fond 
of the word invasion, when persuasion is a far more prac- 
tical, commercial term. We like to flood countries with 
certain wares; and forget that floods always recede and 
leave an unhealthy deposit, which we are likely to cash 
in at the bank of Failure. We please ourselves with talk 
of showing the foreigner how to do business; and over- 
look the fact that long before Mr. Christopher Columbus 
pulled off a big deal with Ferdinand and Isabella, where- 
by he got three modern ships on credit, with nothing but 
a few more or less imaginary countries to offer as security 
—TI say that we neglect to take notice of the fact that 
long before this time some of the Caesars were letting 
contracts for road building that would give any railway 
a right of way that would take figures off upkeep expen- 
ses; and also, that during the morning hours of the 
world, the Ptolemy boys of Egypt were importing one- 
humped camels for the establishment of a fast freight 
line with India, while some of their predecessors had al- 
ready accomplished some of the slickest jobs of construc- 
tion along the pyramid line that may be found any- 


6 


where. Yes, we must get over the idea that the United 
States invented business. 


How We Stand 


S° far as production is concerned we are better able to 

go after foreign trade than any other country. While 
we are weak in this branch of finance, it offers no insur- 
mountable barrier and, even if not taken in hand at 
once, conditions will improve by the very increase in a 
trade that requires its improvement. We certainly 
have the goods; we can just as surely meet any fair com- 
petition, and make a profit; there are good markets 
abroad, fine markets, that only need to be properly 
handled to put our wares in the highway and byway of 
foreign desire. Here we must stop all self-praise— 
come to the question of selling, properly handling the 
markets. Behold us falter, stumble, fall, struggle; oh, 
how pitifully, futilely we struggle! If there is romance in 
our industry, then there is certainly tragedy in our 
selling abroad. 

England has been so long the great distributor by sea 
that she has acquired a knowledge of other countries we 
may only equal through the most energetic and well- 
directed efforts. And even England makes mistakes. 
Germany, that within so few years has turned from an 
agricultural to an industrial nation, began its study of 
foreign markets before it had need of them. Yet Ger- 
many has its troubles. It sent out experts to investigate 
the attitude, requirements and conditions of other coun- 
tries so as to be armed for export at all times. Many of 
us, on the other hand, appear hardly to realize these 
markets exist; or if we do realize it we are likely to take 
the complacent view that it will be time enough to study 
them when we have a surplus stock of goods taking up 
space in the warehouse. Later, when Experience sends 
in a bill of a hundred items at so much per, we feel like 
getting even with the foreigner by taking our wares 
away from him. 

We are too much inclined to think we are the doctor 
and the foreigner our patient, and are surprised when he 
objects to treatment before we have diagnosed his case. 


The Egg-Cup Error 


AVE you ever heard how Germany took the Far- 
East egg-cup trade away from England? <A Ger- 
man who was scouting for business, in the land from 
which the sun comes, noticed that the native egg always 
did a disappearing act when put in the imported egg-cup. 
The native hen was—and undoubtedly is—unable to 
compete with its English sister in size production. The 
German manufacturer brought out a cup to fit, and got 
the business. 

For a good many years a number of African tribes 
were heavy consumers of scissors made in Sheffield. A 
German got hold of the information that these scissors 
had been the cause of considerable blood-letting at times 
of political and social gatherings. In fact the glistening 
points often proved irresistible to many a young buck 
possessed of an overplus of animal spirits. A German 
manufacturer made a specialty of blunt nosed scissors 
for this market, and he soon knew it so well he could 
call it by its first name. 

As to incidents where conclusions were the other way 
around, we need look no further than home. When the 
typewriter was a novelty there was a machine manu- 
factured in our country which, I believe, was called the 
Hartford. A German who saw it went wild with de- 
light, bought one hundred and fifty of them, and hurried 
to his native soil to make a fortune; with a good prospect 
of making some considerable of a fortune for the Amer- 
ican manufacturers, as well. So far as I know these 
machines are still looking for good homes. The German 
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letterhead is so much wider than ours it refused to enter 
the carriage of the machine. It was too much to ask 
the printers, paper dealers and consumers of commercial 
stationery to change the size of letterheads; so it was a 
case of “leave it lay” with the narrow gauge Hartford. 

All the satisfaction the purchaser could get out of the 
American maker was something very like our present-day 
expression, “I should worry.”’ And when we figure it 
out the American certainly was not to blame; nor could 
he be expected to go to the trouble of bringing out a 
wider carriage for so small an order. No, he could not 
be blamed; but he was open to the most severe criticism. 
That one hundred and fifty might have grown to one 
hundred and fifty thousand in the years which have 
passed. Had German requirements been met the ma- 
chine would have had a running start in control of the 
trade. That we do hold the bulk of this business today is 
pleasing—but this experience has been no help in the work. 

Our bicycle makers had the German market all their 
own way during the first years of the business. But 
they shipped over the flimsy framed affairs our speed 
ambitious cyclers demanded. The heavy German soon 
reduced this thing to a mass of hopelessness. German 
capital saw it and smiled; then it brought out an armor 
plate wheel you could ride down stone steps with safety 
—to the bicycle. Of course it won the home market 
away from us, and holds it now. It is still worth having. 
The Germans who adopted it have found the bicycle 
trade as effective an introduction for the automobile as 
have our manufacturers in this country. 


The Peevish Agent 
NFORTUNATELY, our share in the automobile 


business in Germany is not without its darker side, 
though our trade there is growing so rapidly it is likely 
the error will be lived down without any serious loss to 
those not involved. 


The Teuton is not generally communicative concerning . 


his business, unless he has a grievance. I was somewhat 
startled, therefore, when calling at the German agency of 
an American motor-car company, at being almost 
dragged into a private office and told a long tale of woe. 
I brought this man no introduction or credentials, so it 
is probable he talked in the same unrestrained manner 
whenever opportunity presented itself. The unfortu- 
nate part of the affair is that the American manufacturer 
kicked up the trouble while acting entirely within the 
limits of their agreement. The situation was this: 

The agent had spent some twenty thousand dollars 
building up a trade. His introduction of the machine 
had been successful to such an extent that the manufac- 
turer refused to renew the contract but decided to take 
over the agency when the agreement expired, and es- 
tablish a branch house. The agent had been calmly told 
that he would be expected to turn over the good-will, 
offices, organization and statistics. No mention of 
bonus for labor and expense had been written into the 
contract, so none would be paid. 

We are familiar with this type of contract for it is not 
unusual with us. But the German agent! His working 
knowledge of profanity was too limited to permit com- 
prehensive expression. “I know those Americans!” he 
shouted, without thought for my feelings, “I know them 
and their ways of doing business! I have seen them in 
the hotels of Paris and London, and right here in Berlin. 
When they are not robbing each other they get together 
and rob their foreign agents. This company is trying to 
do to me just what it did to their French agent. I know 
them; they have millions, and we have no money to 
fight them!” 

The contract had nearly a year to run and if the agent 
is still “representing”? the American manufacturer to the 
German public as he did to me it looks like the new repre- 
sentatives would have some interesting experiences when 
they take over the business. 

Misunderstandings of this kind have always proven 
expensive, not only to the manufacturer involved, but 
in a more or less direct way to all our export interests in 
the country where it occurred. 





An appreciable number of English business men of the 
smaller type still look at our wares and our methods with 
a measure of suspicion; simply because there was a time 
when a great many American products sent into that 
country did not make good, and because our dealings 
with English agents were sometimes open to criticism. 

Hardly does it seem necessary to dwell on the “so-many- 
millions” of people in England and on the Continent 
who form logical markets for our wares. We have been 
hearing statistics of this kind for so long the figures have 
lost their impressiveness. No manufacturer worthy the 
title of business man has the right to deny the value of 
world trade. His difficulty is in knowing how to com- 
pass it; how to establish a trade in countries where he 
knows nothing of the language, laws, coinage, custom 
and methods of business approach. Exporting through 
some broker or chance agent seldom brings satisfactory 
returns. Moreover these methods give him no control of 
the work, and, at best, they carry little of the feeling of 
true export. 

There is no greater instruction and inspiration to be 
found in the world of international trade than may be 
gained through the study of our successful houses abroad. 
We have now, most of us, passed that period of self- 
sufficiency when we were inclined to look on other coun- 
tries of the world as poor and unsafe markets, filled with 
strange peoples left over from a former age, too back- 
ward to appreciate modern productions. We have yet 
to learn, however, to give them due commercial appre- 
ciation. The very lack of industry so evident in some 
offers us all the greater opportunity through lack of 
competition. 


Our Competitive Advantage 


N the matter of competition the United States stands 
in a most enviable position. Our wares in England 
and in France, in competition with German goods, have all 
the advantage of popular sentiment. In Germany we 
hold the same handicap over French and English prod- 
ucts. And this attitude is by no means negative nor 
confined to certain classes. In France the feeling is so 
strong against the Teuton that if a view of the Kaiser is 
shown in a picture-playhouse the audience will make its 
contempt and animosity very audible. 

The English are less demonstrative in showing their 
feeling; but from a commercial viewpoint they are just 
as effective. I happened to be standing at a counter in 
a big, London store when a silk-hatted, frock-coated 
Britisher—and his wife—came in to purchase a bath robe 
for the husband. During the process of inspection the 
wife noticed the “made in Germany” label. Without 
saying anything she held it so the husband might read 
the incriminating mark. They glanced at each other; 
and the latter asked to see a greater variety. Without 
show or demonstration the label of each garment was 
examined. As all the robes brought out were of the 
same material it was soon evident they all came from the 
same maker. At length the husband asked if the store 
had any robes made in some country other than Germany, 
stating frankly, though placidly, that they would prefer 
not to patronize German industries. 

These statements must not be taken as suggesting any 
preconcerted effort at boycott. There are probably 
very few people in any of these countries who would let 
their international feelings get the better of their judg- 
ment in a business transaction; but certainly when we 
have every advantage offered by that valuable asset, 
good-will, the odds are nothing if not in our favor. 

Far too much guesswork has entered into our efforts 
after foreign trade. Many houses have worked seriously 
and with determination, have planned the export de- 
partment at home and the branch organization abroad 
with the same care and judgment any other department 
has received; but they have neglected, or have not 
known how, to estimate the foreign influence and di- 
rection that must be understood to achieve success. The 
business methods of Europe, and largely so of England, 
are as unlike our methods as are the languages of the 
Continent unlike our speech. 
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One of the first things to do when establishing a. for- 
eign Office is to learn what to avoid. Each market must 
be known, intimately known, and not from an American 
point of view, but in the peculiar way it is considered by 
the native. Just as the mariner needs to know not only 
his course but the hidden rocks along his course; so the 
man after export business must know there are _hid- 
den causes of offense as well as approved methods of 
attack. And the hidden things, when known, often ap- 
pear of such trifling importance to us; though nothing 
is really trifling when it concerns our business success. 


ROM our American understanding it seems absurd 
that serious business should be forced to recognize 
habits or customs that have no relation to sensible com- 
mercial operations. ‘The young man who went to Ger- 
many, after studying the language for two years at home, 
to get business, did not think the consequence trifling 
when he lost a good order because he put his hands 
into his trouser pockets when talking with the head of a 
big German house. This act constitutes something very 
near an insult in Germany. It is even worse than 
wearing tan shoes or a Norfolk coat into the office of 
an English business man. 

A man who is now vice-president of one of our big cor- 
porations was, several years ago, the managing director 
of a subsidiary company which this concern had estab- 
lished in England. One Saturday afternoon, when he 
happened to be alone in the offices, the telephone rang. 
The call was from the General Postoffice; something had 
happened to one of the machines purchased from the 
American company and it was very necessary that it be 
repaired at once. As the managing director was well 
acquainted with the workings of the machine he did just 
what any other live American would have done; grabbed 
up a mechanic’s tool case, jumped into a taxi, and hur- 
ried to the postoffice as fast as possible. The neces- 
sary adjustment was easily accomplished and the man- 
aging director turned to go. He was about to pass out 


A series by Mr. Stote on our foreign trade will follow this introductory article. 


when a man on guard at the door politely informed him 
that it was a government rule no visitor to the private 
departments of the postoffice could take out anything 
without leaving his name and address. The tool case 
brought him under that regulation. Without thought of 
the consequences the American drew out a card and 
tossed it through the doorkeeper’s wicket. 

Monday morning a salesman for the American house 
had a telephone call from a postal employee, a friend. 
In awe-struck tones the latter informed the salesman of 
what had happened on Saturday, and said he hoped the 
managing director might be warned against ever doing 
such a thing again. The postoffice appreciated help in 
time of trouble; but it would have been far better to 
let it wait until Monday than that so important a man 
should grossly ignore English precedent. 


N English salesman, with a drawing account of fifteen 
dollars a week, would have known better. He would 
have known that to draw off a glove, turn a screw, and 
so bring about a prompt resumption of service for a cus- 
tomer would be an unwise business move. He would 
have sent for a mechanic, a person whose class and train- 
ing fitted him for the work, and let him turn the screw. 
How laughable, almost contemptible, these customs 
seem to us; yet how essential is recognition of them to 
successful export trade. “I hate to wear this long-tailed 
coat and high hat,”’ an American in London remarked, 
“but you have to do it to make good with the English- 
man; and while I am here for business they can prescribe 
pajamas and [ll be with them.” This man should take 
one more step. He should try so determinedly to get 
the Englishman’s view of the matter that he will lose all 
feeling of antagonism toward the frock coat and high hat. 
It is folly to try and ape the foreigner with whom you 
wish to do business; just as it is wise to respect his pe- 
culiarities and conform to them. It’s the business we 
want, and the best way to get it is the way that seems 
right to the man with whom we are dealing. 


The one next week will be called 


“The Crime Against the Motor’ 


Canning and the Cost of Living 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


“T put up all our vegetables and fruits” 


Chemistry has some very definite 
ideas about the relation of his work 

to the cost of living in America. 
It takes a complicated kind of mind 
to think along fundamentally simple 


Tc new Chief of the Bureau of 


lines. Dr. Alsburg has set himself the 
task of taking all the many intricate 
and apparently irrelevant facts of our 
every-day living and correlating them 
into a simple, helpful policy for us ordi- 
nary citizens. Notice that Dr. Alsburg 
says helpful and not punitive. The 
distinction is illuminative of the new 
chief’s ideas. 

“The Department,” he says, “will do 
its duty, not merely in exercising con- 
trol over interstate commerce, but also 
in helping food producers to bring their 
food up to the proper qualifications; and 
it will thus add materially to the supply 
of honest and safe food in the country. 
The great purpose of the Department 
is a constructive one, namely, not merely 
to punish adulterers of food, but to help 
honest manufacturers to discharge their 
duty to the community by supplying 
wholesome products. The Bureau of 
Chemistry belongs not only to the con- 
sumer but also to the manufacturer.” 

One must not understand from these 
remarks of Dr. Alsburg that his idea is 
to lessen the vigilance of the police of his 
Bureau. The policing will continue to 
be as ardent as ever, but the new chief 








will endeavor to balance detective work by 
scientific research and practical help for 
the manufacturer as well as the consumer. 

A man who canned asparagus was 
fined by the government for putting a 
poisonous preservative in his cans. The 
man paid his fine, but he was bewildered. 

*“My chemist told me,” he said, “that 
he had found a perfect perservative. 
That it was a salt. I supposed salt was 
harmless and used it.” 

The man was honest. To him a salt is 
just salt!) The Bureau of Chemistry saw 
this and proceeded to show the man how 
to can asparagus in a wholesome way. 


HIS was constructive work. But 

Dr. Alsburg does not stop here. He 
gets the whole relation of canning to our 
civilization and to the cost of our daily 
living and acts upon this relationship. 

Probably no kind of food has been 
before the public eye so much of late 
as canned food. And probably no kind 
of food is used so much, yet is at the same 
time so much criticized. We _ resent 
canned food, but we continue and shall 
continue to use more and more of it. 
Canning processes are something over a 
hundred years old, yet somewhere in 
the back of our minds still lingers the 
idea that canned foods are not normal 
foods. We also have the feeling that if 
there must be canned stuffs, nothing can 
be so good as the kind mother “puts up.” 
And mother doesn’t “put up” any more! 
And finally since 1906, when the Food and 
Drug Act was passed, we have found such 
wholesale dishonesty and uncleanliness 
in the methods of the canning industry 
that we have lost faith. 

We take the attitude that canned food 
has been thrust upon us by the greed and 
business sleight-of-hand of the men who 
control the canning industry. We talk 
as if the demand for canned food were 
an artificial one created by the canner. 


: ~ Aim : 


“Canning has left the home and gone into public life” 


As a matter of fact, canned and pre- 
served food will’ be one of the staples 
of the new century. We are becoming 
more and more crowded, more and more 
specialized in our economic functions. 
The time has passed when each family 
can rely on its own food resources. 
Canned food will become the great 
food reserve fund of the nation, the ab- 
solutely necessary national storage with- 
out which a steady flow of supply to de- 
mand will be impossible. 

On our method of handling the canning 
industry depends oneof the most important 
aspects of the new century’s cost of living. 

The demand for canned food is a 
natural one. Canning has left the home 
and gone into public life quite for the 
same reasons that boot-making and 
weaving and the other fine old home 
activities have become public utilities. 
Canning as a non-domestic industry is 
another manifestation of the new econ- 
omy that is making of women bread- 
winners instead of bread-makers. 

It is still not uncommon to hear a house- 
wife say with pride, “I put up all our 
vegetables and fruits. I never buy a 
can of anything!” 


ERS is a fine, yet mistaken en- 

thusiasm. Even though she counts 
her time and labor worth nothing, a wom- 
an cannot can and preserve her vegetables 
and fruit, using the best of materials, 
and compete in price with the best of 
the great canneries. Moreover, you will 
observe that she admits the necessity of 
canned foods yet she fails to see that it 
was division of labor that begot them and 
that she is failing to accept her division. 
She is only setting her back against the 
current of the times which tends to lift 
from her the burden of domestic hand 
labor and give her an opportunity for 
specialization, regardless of sex, that the 
new century demands. 
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But 
in enforcing the economic side of the Food 
and Drug Act we are by no means realiz- 
ing the full relation of the canning and pre- 
serving industries to our new life. 


Canned goods are here to stay. 


T is not enough, now, says the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, that your can of un- 
sweetened condensed milk is pure and 


correctly labelled. It ought to be, 
and some day will be, so canned 
and so labelled that the mother, 


buying it for her baby, can know the vol- 
ume of real milk that has been reduced to 
the compass of the can. Dr. Alsburg wants 
established some standard for food quality. 

It is now, says the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, not enough that your can of tomatoes 
is pure. Tomatoes are a food product 
that can be canned without addition of 
other material. If you add water, you 
are adulterating them. Tomato pulp 
is not a normal ingredient of canned 
tomatoes, and if found in your can is adul- 
teration. Also, if more juice is added 
than would be normally present, this is 
called adulteration. In other words, if 
we can get a standard of food quantities 
in our canned goods, we have a standard 
on which to base their actual cost and 
worth to us as food. 

It is through the canning industry 
that one of our most important and 
fundamental strides toward national 
frugality is to be taken if Dr. Alsburg 
is enabled to carry out some of his ideas. 
We have been wanton wasters of our re- 
sources, private as well as public. 

“Why not,” says Dr. Albsurg, “con- 
servation of our food as well as conserva- 
tion of our forests?’’’ 

Why not? There are pessimists who 
say that fifty per cent. of what the aver- 
age housewife spends for food will be 
found to be divided about equally between 
the garbage pail and the waste pipe of 
the kitchen sink. Nor are they so pessi- 
9 
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mistic that they do not, on this occasion, 
speak a large truth! 


§ tees canning trade is an outgrowth 
of the kitchen. It has grown by 
rule of thumb and has taken with it 
from the kitchen the kitchen’s wasteful 
and careless habits. The average woman 
tries her cake with a broom-straw because 
her grandmother did. The average cat- 
sup-maker lets his tomato skins go dirty 
and fermented because his father did. 
The waste that was unnoticed in the 
kitchen, when taken in relation to the 
whole canning and preserving industry, 
is a national detriment. 

After we have made what is in the can 
wholesome, we still have left the waste 
with which we do little or nothing. This 
fact has a direct and indirect relation 
to the cost of living. The greater the 
waste in canning, the greater the cost of 
production. The greater the waste, 
the greater the actual loss of food to the 
country and also the greater the loss of 
by-products. If a portion of the waste 
may be turned to fertilizer and is not, 
still a further loss comes to the land 
by the decrease of our cattle industry, 
and the increase of vegetable- and 
fruit-canning. 

No branch of the canning business 
shows more clearly our national wasteful- 
ness than the sardine-packing business. 
The attitude of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try toward it is illuminative of the new 
policy. 


O re-establish the important American 

sardine industry and to improve the 
quality of the American fish product, 
the Department has established a special 
Sardine laboratory at Eastport, Maine. 
This field experiment station will make a 
thorough study of the fish caught in the 
Maine sardine waters, and the methods 
of packing them employed by the Maine 
canners. The object is to improve the 
quality and reputation of the American 
sardines which of late with few excep- 
tions have been of inferior quality, and 
often packed when unfit for packing; or 
else so packed as to be a very poor 
article of diet. The attention of the 
Department was called to the situation 
very forcibly when it was found neces- 
sary to seize about ninety thousand 
cans of American sardines in Pittsburgh 
and two thousand cases or nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand cans 
in Norfolk. 

The American sardine industry at 
present, the canners themselves admit, 
is in a deplorable condition. The whole 
aim is to pack quantity and give no 
thought to the quality of the product. 
There are, of course, a few packers who 
maintain quality, but many, it is found, 
pack “‘feedy”’ fish, a condition resulting 
from the decomposition of certain food 
that the fish eat. Or they are packing 
soft fish or discards from other factories. 
These are unfit for food and are absolute 
ruin to the reputation of the American 
sardine. 

Some of the packers have volunteered 
to allow the government specialists to 
use their factories for complete experi- 
ments and have expressed a desire to co- 
operate with the Department in all possi- 
ble ways to restore the American pro- 
ducts to favor. 


The new laboratory has already dis- 
covered one important point in the pack- 
ing process that causes loss. The Maine 
packers pack as large fish as they are 
able to get into a box—fish from seven 
to eight inches are packed in so-called 
34 mustard size. The smaller fish are 
packed in the small quarter size cans 
and many of them are too large for the 
good sardine size. To make the fish fit 
the cans the head, a small part of the tail 
and from 47 to 4 of the best part of the 
fish is cut off with a pair of scissors. By 
actual determination, 42 per cent. of the 
fish goes to waste and of this, 52 per cent. 
is good, edible meat. 


HE newly established laboratory will 
begin at once an investigation of the 
best method of packing American sardines 
in oil and mustard, and will give particular 
attention to the size of fish adapted for 
canning in the small sizes. It will begin 
at once an investigation of the best ways 
and means of overcoming the “red feed”’ 
condition which is a troublesome factor 
at certain seasons of the year, in packing 
American sardines. It is believed that if 
the fish that have been eating the “‘red 
feed,” are allowed to stay in wiers 
until they have digested it they can 
be packed perfectly, and will not de- 
teriorate if properly processed. If they 
are worked while this “red feed” is in 
their stomachs, however, they decompose 
rapidly before being put into the cans 
and make a very inferior product when 
they are canned. 

The new laboratory will make investi- 
gations as to the best uses to which to 
put the part of the fish which is discarded. 
Whenever it is edible the government will 
find a way of canning it as a food that 
shall be cheap and wholesome as well as 
delicious. For the non-edible portions 
the government will find uses that will 
be profitable not only to the packer 
but to the public at large. 

One important fact the consumer is 
apt to forget is that it is more expensive 
to produce a first-class can of goods than 
apoorone. After our canners are taught 
to use all their waste, the cost of pro- 
duction will be reduced and still the result 
of the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act must be in many cases to increase 
the price to the consumer. The reduc- 
tion of the cost of living will be at first 
brought about indirectly. 


OST of us look with horror on any 

but a new-laid egg with an unbroken 

shell, and a guaranteed date thereon. 

The phrase, canned eggs, brings to our 

minds a horrid picture of a yellow, evil- 

smelling mess used by unscrupulous 

bakers in their campaign against the 
public stomach. 

Yet the time is coming when the canned 
egg will be with us as familiarly as the 
storage egg and far more acceptably. 
The fresh egg goes higher and higher in 
price as our population increases and the 
feeding of hens becomes more expensive. 
To can the eggs in times and localities of 
plenty is the next step. 

Up in New York state is an egg factory 
where eggs are canned under sanitary 
conditions that approximate those of a 
first-class hospital. In a sterilized room 
are the canners dressed in white. Their 
hands have been made surgically clean. 


Before each girl is a tray of eggs at exactly 
the right temperature for canning. The 
eggs have been candled. A glass jar that 
has been sterilized is set by the eggs. 
The girl picks up an egg and breaks 
and inspects it. It is a perfect egg and 
goes into the sterilized jar. She breaks 
another egg. It has escaped the candler 
and is bad. The bad egg is rushed out, 
the girl washes her hands and the process 
goes on until she has a jar of perfect eggs 
which are sealed. Nothing could be 
cleaner or more wholesome than this 
completed product. 

Under the inspiration of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and its police and creative 
work, a new spirit has been shown lately 
by the canning industry of the country. 
Many methods that were thought to be 
trade secrets have been found to be com- 
mon practices and a new spirit of co- 
operation has appeared. Many of their 
methods were only partly understood by 
the canners themselves. 


HREE years ago, because of some of 
the requirements of the Food and 
Drug Act a research committee was 
appointed by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation to bring modern scientific thought 
to bear on the methods and problems of 
thecanners. The work of this committee 
demonstrated to the members of the asso- 
ciation that material progress could be 
made if scientific men with properly 
equipped laboratories were to give their 
entire attention to the needs of the indus- 
try. So, recently, a research laboratory 
has been established at Washington for the 
purpose of studying the broad questions 
of the National Canners’ Association. 

The work of the Association has shown 
that spinach packed tightly and with 
a good exhaust is a superior article to 
spinach that is loosely packed and only 
partly filled. In many cases the proper 
amount of sugar to add to different kinds 
of fruit has not been known and the work 
of the new laboratory may result in classi- 
fied information regarding the effects of 
varying amounts of sugar on the flavor 
of fruits. 

Not the least interesting to note of 
the many results of the activities of the 
Bureau of Chemistry is the fact that so 
many of our food manufacturers have 
come to realize the value of codperation 
in working out the scientific problems 
that the government has forced on them. 
There was a time when the power of a 
man to meet the cost of living depended 
almost entirely on himself. Now, in 
our new century of specialization, of 
overcrowded cities and under-worked 
lands, the power of any one of us to meet 
the cost of living depends on the co- 
operation not of our neighbors alone, but 
on that of the whole nation. 

It is just another instance of the curi- 
ous relation of everyday living to the 
whole of life that an industry that has 
been abused by the manufacturers and 
resented by the consumer should prove 
to be a vital factor in the new century’s 
cost of living. 

And it is curiously comforting to 
observe that while we humans produce 
men capable of poisoning our daily food, 
we produce just as surely men capable of 
detecting and counter-acting not only 
the poison but the economic stupidity 
that produced it. 





NSTEAD of walking a shaded high- 
I way leading to the pleasant places, 

the honest official runs a gauntlet 
as cruel as any ever devised by the sav- 
ages of the primeval forests. It is not 
enough that he keeps the faith as far as 
his position is concerned and discharges 
his duties with an eye single to his oath 
and to the best interests of the people. 
In addition to absolute official probity, 
the faithful public servant must be 
prepared to repel slanderous assaults 
upon his private life, personal habits, 
family relations, business affairs and 
social record. 

Sulzer is not a pleasing illustration. 
It cannot be truly said that the man ever 
lifted his head above the drab level 
of mediocrity, while at times he plumbed 
the depths of absurdity with his Henry 
Clay grotesqueries and Thomas Jefferson 
posturings. But had it not been for 
his determination to serve the people 
there would have been no impeachment 
proceedings. 

Special Privilege was never in doubt as 
to Sulzer’s character. Where tools are 
concerned it takes no chances. It knew 
him for what he was during the eighteen 
years it kept him in Congress, and stood 
grinningly at his shoulder throughout 
the stock gambling, “panhandling” days 
of the gubernatorial campaign. 

It was only when Sulzer commenced 
to believe his own speeches that the 
System fround him unfit. Not until 
he revolted against corrupt domination 
and refused to let grimy hands bury 
themselves in the people’s money did 
the Interests scourge their traitor servant 
the gauntlet’s length. But for the dream 
of freedom that took shape in his muddy 
brain—intoxicating him with its pictures 
of adoring multitudes and a fulsome 
press—William Sulzer would have served 
his term in honor and glory, and, in all 
likelihood, would have been Tammany’s 
candidate for the presidency in 1916. 


ROM coast to coast the gauntlet 

stretches. It runs through cities, 
states and the nation. Franchise seekers, 
liquor interests, masters of monopolies, 
“kept” papers, professional politicians, 
vice syndicates, grafting contractors, pos- 
sessors of special privileges of all kinds 
go to form the parallel lines between 
which the honest official must run. 

In nothing has Special Privilege been 
more cunning than in its insistence upon 
the personal note in every reform move- 
ment. In nothing have the people been 
more stupid than in permitting principles 
to be subordinated by these personal 
attacks of the enemy. 

Is there anything in the honest 
official’s past life that may be unearthed 
to his discredit? Has he ever figured 
in any “woman scrape’? Was he ever 
seen in a saloon or caught in a condition 
resembling intoxication? Can he be sued 
onanote? Does he play cards or gamble 
on the stock market? Is it possible to 
twist some of his utterances or actions 
into Socialism or Anarchism? Did he 
ever speak slightingly of the flag? Has 
he ever had any trouble with his wife, 
mother, sister, aunt or brother? Is 
there a skeleton in the family closet? 

Only the boldest and the cleanest may 
dare to protect the people from rapacity 
or take part in a movement that has for 


~ The Gauntlet 


By GEORGE CREEL 


its object any radical change in the es- 
tablished order. Even then there is no 
assurance that reputation will not be 
lost and career ruined, for some of the 
slanders of the System are so insidious 
that the community takes them in with 
the air that it breathes. 

There is the case of Francis J. Heney, 
for instance. Here was a man who gave 
up a practice of $50,000 a year to fight 
for the people against the San Francisco 
graft ring, and who, in the course of that 
fight received a bullet wound that brought 
him to the grave’s edge. Yet when he 
ran for the small-salaried office of dis- 
trict attorney in order to be able to finish 
his work, he was defeated. 


“to lies accomplished this rejection 

of a faithful servant by the sovereign 
voter. One was to the effect that Heney 
had raped a young girl and had stead- 
fastly refused to support the child. This 
amazing falsehood was circulated secretly 
and systematically by the eminently 
respectable gentlemen who were of the 
opinion that Mr. Heney’s election would 
hurt business. 

The other slander was with regard to 
Heney’s would-be assassin. This crea- 
ture was made to appear as a hard- 
working shopkeeper who had lived down 
a “past,” and who when the brutal Heney 
ruthlessly disclosed the fact that he had 
served a sentence in the penitentiary, 
went mad with grief and attempted the 
death of his cruel persecutor. 

The man, in point of fact, was the 
keeper of a low groggery, a dissolute per- 
son who had boasted openly that his 
fortune would be made could he but get 
on the Ruef jury, and who was not heard 
of for seven months after his failure to 
be accepted. Then, plied with drink and 
encouraged by promises of speedy pardon 
and rich reward, the murderous wretch 
crept into the court room during Ruef’s 
second trial, and spent two weeks waiting 
for an opportunity to place his revolver 
against Heney’s head. 

Judge William P. Lawlor presided at 
the graft trials. He was far and away the 
ablest and the most popular jurist in San 
Francisco and it was generally agreed that 
he would soon be elevated to the supreme 
bench of the state. But when Judge 
Lawlor refused to invent technicalities, 
protect pettifoggery and lend himself and 
his office to the grafters, that minute the 
System commenced to whip him up and 
down the gauntlet. 

Traps were laid for him, lies were told 
about him, pressure was brought to bear 
that robbed him of friends and pleasant 
associations and secured his practical 
ostracism by social clubs and _ business 
organizations. That he won last Novem- 
ber, being retlected by a scant majority, 
was due to the vote of the women. 


HROUGHOUT the years in which 

Francis Heney and Judge Lawlor 
knew isolation, loneliness, heartbreak and 
struggle, there was never one single 
moment in which those whom they fought 
in the name of law were compelled to 
undergo like penalties or privations. 


Even today, when the two faithful serv- 
ants are still feeling the effects of the 
gauntlet, the corruptionists themselves 
lead in society, and head the principal 
civic organizations. 









Sulzer, the mediocre, kept in Congress 
for eighteen years, tossed the governor- 
ship of the greatest state in the Union, 
and ruined only when he showed signs 
of wanting to become a faithful public 


servant! McCall, another prince of 
commonplace, given promotion after 
promotion for no other reason than his 
complacence! And men like Heney 
and Lawlor forced to fight for every 
political breath they draw and compelled 
to walk unceasingly the bitter way of 
sacrifice! 

Can it be denied that Joseph W. Folk 
was a faithful servant? At any time 
during his term as circuit attorney of 
St. Louis he could have had wealth and 
honor, had he chosen to abate the violence 
of his assaults on intrenched corruption. 
In 1908, when he left the governor’s 
office, it was the money gained from the 
sale of carriage horses that paid his rail- 
road fare to St. Louis. 


S in the cases of Lawlor and Heney, 
isolation, loneliness and_ practical 
ostracism were penalties that Special 
Privilege made Folk pay for his devotion. 
As for the men he prosecuted—the rich 
traffickers in official honor—it cannot be 
said that they ever suffered anything 
save the loss of the money that went for 


attorneys’ fees. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, how- 
ever, is the man most properly entitled 
to be tagged Exhibit A in this case against 
the Grateful People superstition. For fif- 
teen years the “ kids’ judge”’ has been made 
to run a gauntlet that is without parallel 
for cruel malignancy. Special Privilege 
has accused him of every imaginable crime 
and subjected him to every conceivable 
persecution. He has been charged with 
falsehood, larceny, insanity, beating his 
mother, blackmail, gross immorality and 
a myriad other things, each more fan- 
tastic than the last. 

The latest attack upon Judge Lindsey 
—for even after fifteen years the gauntlet 
is still doing business at the old stand— 
is to the effect that he is the protector 
of rape fiends and that he is going to 
be recalled. The Woman’s Protective 
League is a fake organization with head- 
quarters in the office of the street car 
monopoly and as for a recall, no petition 
has even been framed nor could they 
buy a thousand signatures if one were 
circulated. 

Many worthy souls have said, “‘It seems 
to me they’d get tired of telling lies on 
Judge Lindsey and quit.” 


HERE you have the secret of the 
gauntlet!) Exhaustion! Noton the 
part of Special Privilege—it never gets 
tired—but on the part of the people, or 
on the part of the victim himself. It 
takes money, time, mental and physical 
effort to keep on refuting slanders. 
Judge Lindsey, for instance, is impover- 
ished by his generosities, philanthropies 
and practical support of the Equal Jus- 
tice campaign in Colorado. He is ill, 
for hay fever and asthma make his sum- 
mers terrible, and he is exhausted because 
his small body is too frail for the giant 
energy that propels him. This last 
attack, with rare chivalry, was launched 
by his enemies while he lay on an operat- 
ing table. 
The men who bought officials and dealt 
1l 
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in Denver’s public servants as though 
they had been merchandise—base crea- 
tures who made the $75 a month clerks 
in their employ commit forgery and per- 
jury under penalty of discharge—are 
now lickspittled by the civie organiza- 
tions that have been most active in de- 
nouncing Judge Lindsey as an “‘ill bird.” 

Seattle is a more recent recruit to the 
gauntlet class than Denver or San 
Francisco. Mayor George F. Cotterill, 
as the inevitable consequence of his bold 
stand against the usual community com- 
bination of Privilege, Vice and Liquor, has 
had the blood drawn at every step. 

It was in 1911 that Mayor “Hi” Gill 
was recalled. The women, who had just 
been given the vote, were of the opinion 
that they did not want a chief executive 
who built municipal brothels in the public 
streets. Wappenstein, Gill’s chief of 
police, was convicted of collecting tribute 
from women of the underworld, and many 
**higher-ups”” would have followed him 
but for that bold abuse of the judicial 
power which is fast making Seattle 
notorious. 


VERYTHING that “Hi” Gill was, 
George Cotterill is not. Gill consid- 
ered prostitution an indispensable adjunct 
to metropolitanism; Cotterill disputes the 
theory of necessary evil, has abolished the 
red-light district and is making Seattle 
one of the cleanest, most wholesome cities 
in the country. Gill championed the 
saloon; Cotterill loathes the entire liquor 
traffic; Gill was the tool of the franchise- 
grabbing public service corporations: 
Cotterill is a firm believer in municipal 
ownership of public utilities. Under 
his efficient handling, the municipal water 
plant is giving greater satisfaction than 
ever before, the municipal electric plant 
has brought about a reduction of one half 
in the rates, over four miles of municipal 
street-car trackage is under construction, 
and in his last message he advanced an 
attractive plan for a municipal telephone 
plant in connection with other cities and 
independent systems. 

Shortly after his election he was given a 
delicate intimation of the treatment 
that a people’s mayor might expect. It 
was during an interview in the office of 
Alden J. Blethen, owner of the Seattle 
Times, the friend and champion of Gill 


New 


T is not merely that New York is our 
largest town; proportionately more 
people eat there, as it were, in the 

open than anywhere else in the country— 
it is the great restaurant city of the land. 
People who do not live in the metropolis 
understand the reason of this easily; they 
have always read in the newspapers that 
New Yorkers have no homes. And New 
Yorkers also understand—they, too, read 
the papers,—that people—especially west 
of the Alleghanies—have no homes the 
charms of which can keep their possessors 
from the Broadway restaurants. It is 
intended in this article to assume that no 
one wants to eat at home, and that, in 
consequence, information, gossip and 
philosophy dealing with the eating-houses 
of Manhattan will be, if tastily cooked 
and seasoned, welcome to all. 

Strangers may think what they like of 
the metropolis as a center of civilization, 


and Wappenstein, and one of those whose 
indictment had been quashed on a 
technicality. It is well to use the printed 
words of Mr. Cotterill himself in relating 
the incident: 

“At that time Alden J. Blethen was 
bitter in his denunciations, of Dr. Mat- 
thews (a clergyman), Prosecuting-Attor- 
ney Murphy, and others connected with 
the grand jury that had indicted him. 
With singular boldness he forced upon my 
attention two disgraceful photographs 
bearing the heads of the two gentlemen 
above named upon human figures in in- 
describably loathsome relations. He— 
Alden J. Blethen—explained in detail 
how and why he had conceived the idea 
of these vile photographs, securing foun- 
dation pictures by searching out some in- 
decencies from a Paris collection, engaged 
one of the best Seattle artists to combine 
them with perfect photographic skill 
with the heads and faces of Dr. Matthews 
and Prosecuting-Attorney Murphy.” 

Sweet-scented little attentions like these 
were not original with Seattle. A St. 
Louis lobbyist first conceived the idea 
of blackmail by photographs, and used 
to get his material after he had enter- 
tained rustic members of the legislature 
at wine suppers. Nor was there anything 
very new or interesting in the various 
traps and pits that were meant to prove 
Mayor Cotterill a “‘moral leper.” 


HE “‘red flag’’ furore, however, had 

a distinct creative value. This rather 
clever attack was made possible by Mayor 
Cotterill’s Free Speech policy that per- 
mitted all sorts and conditions of street 
meetings without other restrictions than 
those imposed by the law relating to in- 
dividual conduct. His refusal to throw 
Socialists, Labor leaders and Syndicalists 
into jail gave his enemies the opportunity 
they desired. 

Of a sudden the Times sweated red ink 
in a frenzied announcement that a red- 
flag parade had thrown the American 
colors in the dust and trampled upon 
them. There is not the slightest doubt 
in the world that the men responsible 
for the outrage were hired thugs, as 
many of them were recognized, but 
with this as a foundation, Privilege 
ran the gamut of frenzied demand 
that Cotterill be recalled, and that 


every “undesirable citizen” be jailed or 
deported. 

The climax came in the July riots in 
which soldiers and sailors were supposed 
to have risen in defense of the flag against 
I. W. W. members. As a matter of fact, 
according to thorough and impartial in- 
vestigations, the first trouble arose when 
three or four drunken sailors attacked a 
Mrs. Miller who was making a “votes 
for women” speech. They took away 
her stand, insulted her, and were soundly 
thrashed by the crowd that gathered. 

Seemingly commanded to riot by false 
reports, and led by ward heelers and 
tools of the vice ring, the soldiers and 
sailors on shore leave burned a Socialist 
bookstore and might have started a 
general conflagration but for the police. 

This is the sort of life that Seattle’s 
“best mayor in history” leads. As for 
Blethen, outside of the fact that the 
student body of the state university voted 
to reject his proffered chimes on the 
ground that they were bought with loath- 
some money, he has suffered no loss of so- 
cial or business prestige, and ranks with 
Ballinger as “leading citizen.” 

Look where one will, and the gaunt- 
let may be seen. In Toledo, Brand 
Whitlock, three times elected mayor and 
one of the world’s great souls, is hounded 
from one campaign to another as “the idol 
of the criminal classes,” and leader of “the 
element that is fighting for the privilege 
of debauching your boys and girls.” 

In Wisconsin the fight is on La Follette. 
It was whispered, “ Didn’t you know that 
he had lost his mind?” In Philadelphia 
the old MacNichol gang is using every 
effort to damn Blankenburg. Down in 
Atlanta, Chief Beavers, who abolished 
the red-light district is hounded by detec- 
tives. In Colorado the enemies of Lind- 
sey take time enough to lie viciously and 
persistently about “Tom” Tynan, the 
great warden whose “‘honor and trust” 
idea has revolutionized American penal 
methods. In Los Angeles the attack is on 
Chief of Police Sebastian who stands for a 
cleantown. In Minneapolis the gauntlet is 
arranged for the benefit of A. S. Stockwell, 
the “‘crank’’and “busybody”’ who has made 
a twenty years’ struggle against Privilege. 

Of a certainty, the wonder is not that 
we have so few honest men in public 
office but that we have any. 


York Restaurants 


By HARRISON RHODES 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


as a matter of fact they do think of it, 
when they are here, almost wholly as a 
cooking center. It is our privilege to 
know a Philadelphia gentleman of such 
pride of birth that socially he does not 
even admit New York’s existence, consid- 
ering it an upstart town peopled by vul- 
garly and newly rich, whom it might be 
doubted whether even people living in 
North Broad Street would care to know. 
It is his boast that he has never broken 
bread in any private house upon Manhat- 
tan Island! But in any, almost every 
restaurant of any importance in the same 
area he is like a fish in water. New York 
is his playground; it doubtless helps him 
to realize, more satisfactorily and pro- 
foundly, that he is a Philadelphian. As 
for Bostonians, the writer had the pleas- 
ure of introducing one of them to the de- 
lights of supper at the Knickerbocker 
Grill Room, which was pronounced by 


the New Englander noisy, vulgar and 
New Yorkishly distasteful. Unhappily 
for his reputation for consistency he was 
discovered the following night, nearly cut 
in two by the crimson velvet rope which 
was excluding those who wished for but 
had not reserved supper tables! The 
country’s heart may be—we hope it is— 
where the home is, but the national stom- 
ach is not far from where Forty-second 
Street crosses Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue. 

There are, of course, other American 
cuisines. There is Baltimore, offering in 
profusion all the fish and oysters and 
crabs which inhabit her great bay of 
Chesapeake, and quarreling forever with 
Philadelphia as to how to cook terrapin. 
There is New Orleans, cherishing the 
secrets of the Parisian cookery—which 
modern Paris has forgotten. There is 
Chicago, where they first planked the 
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white fish and even now occasionally pro- 
vide the prairie-chicken, the lovely queen 
of western game-birds, under the quaintly 
unappetizing name of “young owl.” 
There is San Francisco, where, according 
to its enthusiastic inhabitants (who have 
traveled across the continent to dine in 
New York) living is so good and cheap 
that they almost pay you if you will eat an 
exquisite table d’hdte repast, vin compris. 
There is the pie-belt. And there is, 
though the fact is reluctantly set down, 
Boston, proffering her baked bean. But 
it is New York that sets the best table, 
to employ a humble phrase. She is the 
place to which the provincial resorts to 
get fresh ideas, new gastronomical inspira- 
tions,—and indigestion. 


N? complete catalogue of restaurants 
can of course be attempted. In- 
deed such a thing would be an insult to 
the well-fed reader; he knows them all. 
But he certainly will at least 
allow a few of the more lus- 
cious names to be rolled once 
again beneath the tongue. 
This mentioning of real names 
is, by the way, more than 
the ordinary magazine editor 
will allow in his columns. 
The present writer had printed 
once, in a best-selling peri- 
odical, a story in which the 
hero, in the course of his in- 
fatuated pursuit of the hero- 
ine, offered her a _ dinner 
party at Sherry’s. She was 
a lady of the very highest 
fashion, and Sherry’s was, in 
that remote year of grace, the 
only restaurant at which such 
a festivity could suitably 
have taken place. That is 
the plain fact, neither then 
nor now, had or has the 
writer any special reason to 
wish to advertise Mr. Sherry. 
The magazine editor’s con- 
science was not so clear; he 
corrected the proofs. Thedin- 
ner took place at “Madeira’s!”’ 


HIS, it is submitted, was 
just silly. Furthermore, 

it hid nothing, being the kind 
of blue-pencil change in a 
manuscript which an ostrich 
might make with the off claw 
while its head was hid in the 
sand. If real concealment 
is to be aimed at, something 
much better could be ac- 
complished. For example, it might be 
asserted that the one agreeable gastro- 
nomic function of this past summer, the 
life-saving event of the heated spell, was 
the opening of the roof-garden restaurant 
of the Adlercron. One might describe its 
tent-like roof of striped green and white, 
its hanging baskets of pink and scarlet 
flowers, green trailing vines and electric 
lights, its tiny enclosing hedge of clipped 
box. One might describe the magnificent 
table of plats froids by the entrance. One 
might praise the restaurant’s coolness, 
and grow lyric over the loveliness of the 
ladies who frequent it. One might assert 
truly that its clientele was almost like a 
club, in the sense that if anyone is in town 
you are sure to see him or her “on the 
roof.” One might add that Antonio, 
who used to be at the Cosmopolitan and 
Francois, who was at Madeira’s, have come 
to be head waiters at the Adlercron. 
But, unless the reader happens to know, 
this would put him to a great deal of 
trouble and confusion. It is much easier 
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to say that Pierre from Sherry’s is now at 
the Ritz-Carlton, and Luigi, who was in 
the down-stairs Grill Room of the Knick- 
erbocker Hotel, is there too, and now says, 
rather wittily, that he is always either in 
the cellar or on the roof. Equipped with 
this information, the reader knows per- 
fectly where to dine the first hot night he 
is in New York. 


‘THE places where one can dine out-of- 

doors are lamentably few in New 
York, but they are in consequence easier to 
deal with. There is the Ritz roof, as per de- 
scription above, where everybody goes. 
There is the Astor roof, where many more 
people go, only—nobody. The Astor roof 
the more closely of the two resembles the 
famous hanging gardens of Babylon. The 
view indeed is fantastically lovely in the 
most modern way;—once even in Venice 
the writer was arrested,-pleased, and then 
made homesick by a painting of this in- 











“Excluding those who wished but had not reserved supper tables.” 


credible night view of the summer Broad- 
way. Delmonico’s roof is agreeable, 
but, like Delmonico’s always, it rests on 
a solid culinary foundation more than 
upon any adventitious charms or gaiety. 
The new McAlpin has an alleged roof 
garden; a pleasant enough room, up 
twenty or forty stories, but scarcely a 
garden. After any meal except break- 
fast at the McAlpin you can dance, 
but that is still another story. There is 
now a Class of restaurant in New York 
where eating is a mere pretext for dancing. 
Fortunately the McAlpin food is a fairly 
convincing excuse. The Waldorf-Astoria 
has a roof too, a pleasant, small, old- 
fashioned place, but no report has come of 
anyone dining there, it being devoted to 
cooling drinks, cigarettes, and contempla- 
tive conversation. 

Where hotels and restaurants have no 
special “gardens” they transform rooms. 
The Knickerbocker at the approach of hot 
weather opens its “‘d’Armenonville res- 
taurant,” so pleasantly (at least in name) 





reminiscent of summer days in Paris. A 
series of rooms facing north with a nar- 
row terrace upon the street hints at the 
Bois de Boulogne; there are lattices cover- 
ing the walls, many flowers, cool wicker 
chairs, and magnificent sculpture in ice 
blocks adorning the “buffet froid.” And 
the admirable Charles, himself always 
cool and collected as befits a summer 
maitre dhétel, ushers you to your table. 
The Plaza’s main room puts on a cooler 
dress, also latticed, this being much the 
mode for summer wear for restaurants. 
And a little terrace protected by heavy 
awning curtains allows a few to eat in the 
actual open air of the Plaza. Just across, 
the Savoy puts forth a kind of flowery 
fringe of tables upon its narrow terrace and 
balcony, and people obviously dine there. 


F the real open-air, half-country eating 

places Claremont of course has long 
reigned supreme. The lovely historic old 
house, sitting above the 
Hudson, with a long view 
north of that lordly stream 
coming down from the Adi- 
rondacks and the Catskills, is 
one of the town’s very 
prettiest sights. In winter 
even the glass-enclosed ver- 
anda is agreeable. And fi- 
nally, with summer, the gar- 
dens that surround the man- 
sion are all white with tables, 
and in agreat confusion many 
waiters carry very good food 
and very high bills toareplete 
and contented clientele. The 
Casino in Central Park ought 
to be one of the most agree- 
able restaurants this side the 
Atlantic, but it is not quite 
that. The food is passable 
and the waiters do fetch it 
to you, though in a stern 
and somewhat forbidding 
Teutonic fashion. And the 
air on the terrace is as open 
as open air almost invariably 
is. The haunting charm of 
the Casino is, however, the 
legend which has_ existed 
from time immemorial that 
it is “not a place where ladies 
really ought to go.” It is, 
of course, as a matter of fact, 
one of the last refuges of 
respectability ;—prolific Ger- 
man families from the upper 
East Side give it its most 
characteristic note. But one 
may always, over a stein of 
beer or a cup of moselle, sentimentally 
indulge the hope of seeing one of these 
lovely legendary birds of too brilliant 
plumage whose presence perhaps made 
the place doubtful for correct mid-nine- 
teenth century ladies. 


O much for summer. With winter, 

eating becomesa more serious problem, 
and high-minded epicures turn their at- 
tention to the great question of where the 
best food in New York is to be found. It 
is a question, fortunately, which must be 
constantly restudied. For food varies; 
with the years it runs good or bad, like 
shad or women. Last year all the New 
York restaurants were a little below the 
standard; this year they may be marvel- 
ous. Delmonico’s is a very steady res- 
taurant, and so perhaps a little dull. But 
it is the resort year in and year out of some 
of the most thoughtful eaters. Sherry’s 
and the Ritz-Carlton are like fashionable 
ladies, temperamental and uneven. The 
Knickerbocker three or four years ago set 
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a new pace; it had, first in the town, bar- 
wagons, and great silver roulants for the 
the plats du jour and amazing vintage 
champagnes and free toast for everybody 
—all the latest European “wrinkles.” 
Now, its chefs seem to be for the moment 
resting a little too easily on fragrant beds 
of roses—or parsley. The Plaza has food 
that one can eat. The Holland House 
too, if you can submit to the head waiter’s 
domineering ways. ‘“‘Joe”’ is famous for 
knowing a good lunch and forcing his regu- 
lar clients to eat one. But of food that 
one can eat so have at least a thousand 
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There are ‘“‘kosher”’ restaurants innumer- 
able, and a pest of. Chinese eating-places 
all over the town. . There is an excellent 
Armenian restaurant in the East Twen- 
tieth Streets and occasionally one in Lex- 
ington Avenue, both frequented by the 
best rug-buyers for the purpose of eating 
fried meat strung on what appear to be um- 
brella ribs. There is a Syrian café inWash- 
ington Street. In fact the strangest foods 
lurk around each New York corner wait- 
ing for the unwary or the romantic eater. 

There are at least two famous Hun- 
garian places. The Café Boulevard on 


street is Castle Cave, a fantastic place 
where you may eat your dinner in what 
appears to be a dooryard in a little village 
street—and be glad that you are in no 
other village than New York. 

Mouquin’s, domiciled in one of the few 
historic relics of Sixth Avenue, is one of the 
best known of the French restaurants 
where a meal does not necessarily cost a 
fortune. It somehow manages, in a low 
room filled with intolerable clatter of the 
street, something of a Parisian air, 
even a touch of that literary atmosphere 
which is so eagerly sought for by 
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“Tt somehow manages something of a Parisian air.” 


other places, one hastens to add, so that 
one may not seem silly. There are people 
of no despicable gastronomic taste but of 
no snobbish standards who will tell you 
that the Athens Hotel in Forty-second 
Street has the best cooking in town. The 
reader shall judge for himself. 


HIS is still no catalogue, but one 
must continue to name names. 
Thirty-sixth Street is all chop-houses 
which, though largely conducted by Ger- 
mans, have a thoroughly English air, as 
that is understood outside England. 
There are whole quarters of the town, like 
the West Twenties, and perhaps even 
more the streets so elegantly termed the 
“roaring Forties’? which are all restau- 
rants. There are a million French table 
d’hétes, and half that number Italian. 


Second Avenue is to move to Broadway, 
a municipal scandal, no less. The dinner 
was just edible, but the band, refreshed, 
if you could manage it, with a little red 
Hungarian wine, really gave you a trip to 
Buda-Pesth. Little Hungary in Hous- 
ton Street is, if you are to measure gayety 
by noise, the gayest place in the world— 
on a Saturday or Sunday winter night. 
It is earnestly recommended that every- 
one dine there, at least once in a life-time. 

If among the Italians one mentions 
Guffanti’s in Seventh Avenue it is be- 
cause it is in one way unique in the 
whole world—the whole of this writer’s 
world, he only means. The menu for 


dinner is unvaried, each day of each 
month of each year it is exactly the same. 
And good! And cheap! Seventh Avenue 
is a dining center in fact, for across the 


strangers and even by New York’s 
own haute Bohéme. 


A‘. that a passage upon literary 
restaurants should be almost cynic- 
ally sad. The Brevoort and the Lafay- 
ette (ci-devant Martin’s) are near Washing- 
ton Square, the Quartier Latin of our fic- 
tion writers; there is that to be said for 
their picturesqueness. And a covey of 
poets has been flushed in the café of the 
Lafayette as late as a year ago. But 
Literary Bohemia dines at home a good 
deal—two men helping the butler to 
serve. The part which does not feast in 
such splendor is alleged to dine in little 
restaurants which display no sign upon 
the street and are approached by base- 
ment doors where a proper introduction 
and a sworn statement that you like 
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neither Robert W. Chambers’ work nor 
that of any of the best sellers are essential 
before the proprietor at the iron grating 
will admit you. Something very like 
this does exist—let the reader find it—in 
West Tenth and in West Forty-seventh 
Streets. If you can find and enter 
Pogliani’s you will find excellent Italian 
food and, at least at hinch, people excellent 
in their various ways to look at. 

Supper places—at the mention of them 
the pen should shed fireworks! But sup- 
per places are no longer especially eating 
places; they are devoted rather to drink- 


did not dare to. Enough about supper; 
the writer advises against it and the reader 
knows he had much better be in bed. 


OME female readers may think that 

too much has been said about food. 
When they are in New York they want to 
go to restaurants not to eat, but to see the 
people they read about in the society 
news. In short, Mr. Baedeker, writing 
of New York, must “‘three-star” and indi- 
cate the resorts of fashion. The Ritz- 
Carlton still leads, at present; so many 
people in the very best society own stock 





If you don’t remember, try to. His 
whereabouts is a real item of gastronomic 
news. Let the reader be assured that 
although an acquaintance with head 
waiters is not—as some people lately re- 
moved to New York seem to think it—the 
same as an entrée into society, it is 
probably a step. 


HE writer dreams sometimes of or- 
ganizing this eating in New York 
restaurants into something more defi- 
nitely civilizing to the country, gastronom- 
ically elevating to the whole land. He 


secate enemas telmeneaiiaiaieed 


“ But supper places are no longer especially eating-places ; they are devoted rather to drinking, dancing, and seeing vaudeville.” 


ing, dancing and seeing vaudeville. Their 
names are legion. (For a catalogue con- 
sult an evening paper or the driver 
of a taxicab.) They seem perpetually 
changing proprietors and the various 
Rectors and Martins move gradually 
northward toward Columbus Circle, 
where that famous “‘night-life’”’ of New 
York seems likely soon to be centered. 
Rector’s, by the way, induces _philo- 
sophic reflection. It had gained a for- 
tune as a “gay” restaurant. It lost 
one as a hotel of sober and dignified 
splendor. The gay people no longer 
wanted to go there and the ungay still 


in it that it will hold its own for some time. 
But it is very dignified to go to Delmon- 
ico’s or the Plaza if you happen to be near 
there. And it is coming to be rather the 
thing to go back to Sherry’s, it is chic to 
say you find the Ritz a little crowded and 
vulgar, although of course you do see all 
your friends. Then there are special 
places for lunch. It is probable, for ex- 
ample, that that meal will often be 
taken this winter in the Della Robbia 
Room of the Vanderbilt Hotel, largely 
because Umberto will be in charge there. 
You remember him at Martin’s in the old 
days, sleek, smiling, kind and efficient. 








would like to organize an eating school, a 
conducted tour with explanatory lectures, 
by some great authority. He would espe- 
cially like the lovely ladies of the country 
to learn what a man’s meal is, for he 
believes you should eat neither at soda 
water fountains nor “dainty” tea-shops, 
but unblushingly at restaurants, where 
the food is. He can pose as no great 
authority, but his enthusiasm and inter- 
est are authentic and he would entertain 
proposals from ladies, however beautiful 
and fashionable, planning to take a course 
of restaurant study in the metropolis 
this season. 


all, bi 
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all, but I’se afraid dem tiger stains am bred in de bone 
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issue. It is, to be sure, of the 

greatest importance to the welfare 
of the four million people living in New 
York City and the more than twice that 
number who live in New York State. 
but it also has an immediate bearing on 
government throughout the United States. 
Tammany Hall is so powerful that it has 
often exercised preponderating influence 
in presidential conventions and in con- 
trolling legislation in Washington. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, of the House of Representa- 
tives, made himself famous by siding 
with Uncle Joe Cannon when Cannon 
was making his last fight to perpetuate 
the old régime. This was a perfectly 
logical performance, as a certain element 
in the Democratic Party and a certain 
element in the Republican Party belong 
naturally together, and in a crisis can 
always be trusted to act together. Re- 
garding the contest for Mayor of New 
York now going on, Fitzgerald declared 
in the House: 


je Tammany issue is not a local 


A campaign of momentous importance to 
the Democratic Party is being waged. All the 
enemies of Democracy in the city and in the 
country are aligned in an effort to overthrow 
the organized Democracy in their attempt to 
place Democratic officials in power 


It will be noticed that Mr. Fitzgerald is 
rather sweeping in his language. Who 
is the ‘‘Democratic Party,” and who are 
its enemies? His speech proceeded as 
follows: 

The candidate of those enemies of the 
Democratic Party is a Democratic official ap- 
pointed by a Democratic president and con- 
firmed by a Democratic senate. 


In other words, Mr. Mitchel, Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson and the members of the 
Senate are not properly “Democrats” 
but regenades and enemies to their 
party. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Fitzgerald is right in recognizing that 
there is nothing whatever in common be- 
tween what he calls the Democracy 
(namely, Tammany Hall in New York 
and similar machines in Indiana, IIlinois 
and certain other states) and the Demo- 
crat Party as it is represented by Wood- 
row Wilson, William J. Bryan, William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary Lane, Secretary 
Houston, and the many others who are 
energetically endeavoring to serve their 
country, and not their private purses or 
the purses of corporations that keep 
machines alive. How will the voters 
of New York look upon this question 
raised by Mr. Fitzgerald, and raised a few 
weeks earlier by Mr. Croker in only a 
slightly different form? 


QUrees you area Republican. Will 
\7 you vote to strengthen Tammany Hall, 
and thereby to continue a situation in 
which a compact body, headed by thugs, 
is able to win elections often where other 
nominees would win on anything like 
a fair expression of opinion? 

Suppose you are a Democrat. Will 
you vote that when there is a Democratic 
victory it shall be a sad day for the com- 
munity, or will you so vote that the 
Democratic Party in New York may 
ultimately be made worthy of its present 
leadership in the nation? 

The most tiresome statement that has 
obtained wide currency during the pres- 
ent campaign in New York City is that 
Mr. McCall is a respectable candidate, 
18 


Stripes on McCall 


By N. H. 


his greatest weakness coming from the fact 
that he is lending his name to the service 
of a crooked organization. Mr. McCall is 
nothing of the sort. He is a rough-necked 
product of the organization. He may be 
a little abler than Augustus Van Wyck, 
but he certainly is not superior to him in 
independence or political morality. 


ie seems impossible that the business 
men of this city should be fooled by 
the principal argument that Mr. McCall 
is putting forth, namely economy. He 
is trying to make them believe that the 
economy issue is the same as the question 
of how much the city shall undertake to 
do. Of course, the question of the scope 
of the city’s activities does have an ulti- 
mate bearing on the cost of city govern- 
ment, but, in the first place, many of our 
greatest and most needless expenses have 
been forced upon us by mandatory legisla- 
tion brought about in Albany by Tam- 
many influence in order to increase 
patronage; and, in the second place, the 
great and pressing question of economy just 
now has little to do with the scope of the 
city’s undertakings. It has everything to 
do with the manner of carrying out thecon- 
tracts to which the city is already com- 
mitted. During the next four years, the 
city has to spend for rapid transit ex- 
tension about three hundred and thirty 
million dollars. The economy question 
now pressing is whether that three hun- 
dred and thirty million dollars will be 
spent under the supervision of Mr. 
Mitchel or Mr. Murphy. Which is 
the more honest? Which will see that 
in the carrying out of those contracts 
there are no favors, no trifling with speci- 
fications, no enrichment of insiders? 

Mr. McCall’s connection with the in- 
surance scandal has already been fully 
narrated in this WEEKLY. Commenting 
on that connection, Charles Edward 
Russell says: 

“When a degree of public attention 
was called to Andy Hamilton’s opera- 
tions, that astute person departed in 
haste for Europe, where subpoenas of the 
State of New York are not valid. Subse- 
quent proceedings established the fact 
that Mr. Hamilton’s judgment as to the 
relative healthfulness of climates at that 
particular time was exceedingly good. 
Here in New York the temperature was 
much too high for one of his florid habit. 
There is an Edward E. McCall, now a 
candidate for the office of Mayor of New 
York, and what many citizens that have 
not forgotten their history would like to 
know is whether this Edward E. McCall 
is the Edward E. McCall that made those 
notes and was alleged to have been con- 
nected with Andy Hamilton in certain of 
Hamilton’s activities. Because, if it is 
the same Edward E. McCall, he would 
seem to be of a nerve too colossal for 
practical use in public affairs.” 


NOW let us take up this question of 
whether McCall himself is a respect- 
able individual. We showed in our issue 
of October 11 several things. 1. That 
he had been picked out at least as early 
as February by the inside leaders of 
Tammany to be their candidate for 
Mayor, and had been put on the Public 
Service Commission in order to groom 
him for that place. 2. That he was 
smirched by the Insurance Report drawn 






up by Charles E. Hughes. 


Now let us 
go a little further into what was meant by 
Mayor Gaynor when he said, ‘‘ They are 


all of one stripe.” Cesare’s picture, 
immediately preceding this article, indi- 
cates the principal question of the cam- 
paign—whether anybody can successfully 
rub the tiger stripes off of McCall. 
When Gaynor said they were all of one 
stripe, he meant these men: 

CHARLES F. MURPHY, 

EDWARD E. McCALL, 

JOHN H. McCOOEY, 

THOMAS FOLEY, 

PHILIP DONAHUE, 

JOHN C. FITZGERALD, 

ARTHUR MURPHY, 

JOHN GALVIN. 

It is generally believed that when the 
rank and file of Tammany Hall raised 
a howl over the prospect of Gaynor’s 
being turned down by the leaders, the 
man who was most firm in insisting that 
the Mayor should be set aside and McCall 
put in was “Big Tom” Foley. Foley 
was once indicted as a dive-keeper, and 
he is well known for his red-light career. 
When he was seventeen years old, he 
was a hanger-on at a dive in Brooklyn. 
A year later, he was part owner of a dive, 
and three years later he was arrested 
when his dive was raided, was indicted 
for running a disorderly place, and, when 
he was released on bail, fled the coun- 
try. A year after that, he joined Tam- 
many Hall, working in a saloon and 
making himself useful at the polls. 
Three years later, he was a saloon-keeper 
himself, and ultimately the keeper of 
several saloons. Another year found him 
captain of an election district. Tammany 
men, however, when they become useful, 
graduate from such occupations into 
lines of business where they have oppor- 
tunities for investment. In 1903, Foley 
opened a “real estate” office, and has 
been doing a large bail-bonding business 
ever since. It was Foley who was quoted, 
about the time the eight men met at 
Delmonico’s (and he had never denied 
the statement) as saying: “he is one of 
our own kind,” and “McCall is my 
gladiator.” 


ated to Foley in his energetic deter- 
mination that Gaynor should be put 
aside and McCall substitute is supposed 
to havebeen Mr. John H. McCooey. Mc- 
Cooey is now the boss of the crooked 
Democratic machine in Brooklyn, being 
successor to Pat McCarren. Every- 
thing that Murphy is on one side of the 
River, McCooey is on the other. 

Another of these gentlemen is a noto- 
rious member of the Gas Lobby at 
Albany; but there is really not much 
use in wasting time discussing them, as 
none of them has done anything worse 
than McCall himself did when he abetted 
Murphy in his attempt to use the facts 
he had against Sulzer as a weapon to 
induce the governor to turn over the 
whole State to Murphy and his friends. 

The eight men, as Gaynor said, are 
not only of “‘one stripe,” but of a stripe 
“fit even to cast lots on the garments of 
the city.” Further light on whether 
McCall is a respectable citizen merely 
working with Tammany Hall, or one of 
the innermost gang himself can easily 
be found by considering certain of his 
appointments. 
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y= Tammany put McCall on the 
Bench, it was up to him to make 
good. One of the ways he did it was to 
appoint as his personal attendant John J. 
Mackin, who was at that time a district 
captain for Murphy. The amount which 
the community had to pay Mackin, how- 
ever, for helping to don McCall’s robe 
was not sufficient for Mackin’s needs and 
so McCall made him a receiver in sixty- 
five cases. 

McCall, after being raised to the Bench 
by Tammany, selected as his private 
clerk Charles A. Hickey. As his salary 
of twenty-five hundred dollars a year was 
not enough for Hickey, McCall made him 
a receiver in twenty-two cases, although 
it is not looked upon by the bar as de- 
sirable for a justice to appoint his own 
clerk to receiverships. 

One of the men McCall selected as 
a referee was John F. Roesch, generally 
known as “Red-light Roesch” because 
in the Lexow investigation it had been 
shown that he acted as counsel for the 
managers of disreputable houses. The 
appointment by McCall was made after 
the Bar Association had denounced 
Roesch as an unfit candidate for the posi- 
tion of City Court Judge. 

Another appointment was that of 
J. Sidney Bernstein, who shares his office 
with former Alderman Samuel Marks, 
known through the scandal in the pur- 
chase of fireworks for the city, and Bern- 
stein himself was removed by Justice 
Page for demanding an advance payment 
of five hundred dollars on a fee as referee. 

John V. Coggey, Tammany district 


President 


(Y: a Monday morning at ten o’clock ' 


a score or more newspaper men 

come bustling in the entrance to 
the executive offices at the White House 
at Washington, primed with the questions 
they intend to ask, and with glowing ideas 
which they have evolved from reading 
the morning papers. 

It is the time for their semi-weekly 
interview with the President, at which the 
“big”? news stories of the Capitol origi- 
nate. This conference is one of the new 
institutions President Wilson has brought 
to Washington and he regards it as an 
important one. 

They gather in the lobby to await a 
signal from Patrick McKenna, the Presi- 
dent’s doorman, that Mr. Wilson has 
come over from the White House. Soon 
the signal is given and they file into the 
President’s office. Mr. Wilson is found 
standing at his desk and greets them smil- 
ingly. Probably if the numberis unusually 
large or small, he advances a humorous ex- 
planation for this fact and then, by a sub- 
missive gesture, signifies that the field 
guns of curiosity may be unlimbered. 

The questions come in rapid succession. 
First, there is: “Mr. President, will you 
tell us something about the Mexican 
situation;” or “Mr. President, is a reply 
soon to be made to Ambassador Chinda’s 
last note on the Japanese land contro- 
versy.” Then somebody wants to know 
if there are any Illinois appointments 
pending. Follow questions about the 
President’s position on the wool tariff, 
on the suggestion of the American Bank- 
ers Association for changes in the Ad- 
ministration Currency Bill, as to whether 
Mr. Wilson really expects to get down to 
the Panama Canal this fall. 


leader, was also on the McCall list of 
appointments. In the legislative inquiry 
of December 10, 1907, Coggey, it de- 
veloped, had been running the Correction 
Department as a patronage machine to 
such an extent that after the Kings 
County penitentiary was abolished, he 
transferred the warden and head keeper, 
as well as all the rest of his staff, to Black- 
well’s Island, thus duplicating the force 
in order to make as many positions as 
possible, and he also appointed forty new 
orderlies “on the advice of friends.” This 
is a typical instance of the kind of econo- 
my we always get from Tammany Hall. 


Oe appointees by McCall in- 
clude two of the Cohalan brothers: 
Daniel F. Cohalan, who was whitewashed 
by the state legislature before which he 
was tried on charges, and Dennis O’ Leary 
Cohalan, who was in the bonding busi- 
ness with State Senator Frawley, who was 
head of the committee that made the 
charges against Governor Sulzer, 

Asa Bird Gardiner, who got two ap- 
pointments from McCall, is now one of 
his chief advisers. Gardiner was once 
a Tammany district attorney, but was 
removed by Governor Roosevelt, and 
his fame really rests on his classic remark: 
“To Hell with reform.” 

Richard Croker’s lieutenant, Thomas F. 
Donnelly, had forty references from Mc- 
Call. Sullivan’s henchman, George M. En- 
gel, had four. Vincent T. Coughlin, athor- 
oughly undesirable Tammany Assembly- 
man, received six. Thomas T. Grady, the 
late silver-tongued Tammany orator, re- 


Wilson and 


By L. AMES BROWN 


Mr. Wilson is somewhat in the position 
of a baseball catcher receiving balls 
from all the basemen and the shortstop 
coincidentally. He handles his mit with 
precision, however, and makes returns 
in every case where he thinks it wise. 


N these conferences, Mr. Wilson re- 
veals his character perhaps with 
greater frankness than at any other time 
in the routine of his official day. The 
President thinks quickly and accurately 
and always he lets his answers stand 
once they are made. He shows himself 
a precisionist in the use of words. Also 
he is somewhat quick-tempered. At the 
time when Secretary of State Bryan was 
on the Chautauqua Circuit along with 
certain Swiss yodlers and such, a corre- 
spondent submitted this question: 

“Mr. President, would you tell us what 
your attitude is toward the criticisms of 
Mr. Bryan’s literary efforts which have 
been made in foreign newspapers?” 

The President replied that his attitude 
was that which he maintained towards all 
statements made by persons who “could 
not mind their own business.” His face 
was flushed and plainly he was angry. 

The serious questions and answers are 
interspersed with humorous incidents of 
the President’s making, however. One 
of these resulted from his desire to evade 
a question as to what he wanted the 
Senate to do about hearings on the tariff. 
For the President to have answered 
directly would have suggested that he 
was seeking to dictate to the Senate. 

Mr. Wilson recalled a saying of Ar- 
temus Ward :—*‘ Whenever I see a snake’s 
hole, I say to myself, ‘that’s the snake’s 
hole,’ and I leave it alone.” 


‘ 


ceived three. Emanuel Blumenstahl, one 
of Big Tim’s closest advisers, received 
three. One of the worst of the Foley 
and Sullivan henchmen,Max S. Levine, 
received one receivership and_ three 
references. 

On June 18 last, McCall, on the recom- 
mendation of some Brooklyn politicians 
appointed, as Assistant Electrical Engi- 
neer, Abraham L. Fennell, a man who 
had never had anything to do with 
electricity. 


__ are but samples. The list 

could be made three times as long. 
If the people want a dyed-in-the-wool, 
crooked, wasteful Tammany admin- 
istration in New York city, with an 
increased Tammany control in the 
state, and an increased Tammany in- 
fluence in Washington, they know how 
to get it; but there is no sense in telling 
anybody but a child or a defective that 
McCall is in any way superior to the 
rest of the bunch with whom he works. 
Since he went onto the Public Service 
Commission, he has had, himself, at 
least six receiverships, and every one of 
the six was given to him by a Tammany 
judge. He is at the present writing re- 
fusing to resign from his $15,000 job, 
while he is spending all of his time 
campaigning. ‘Tammany knows that, if 
elected, he will pay back many fold. 
He is no Sulzer, to attempt foolishly to 
reform and rebel. He is no Gaynor, too 
big to be satisfactory to the bunch of 
eight. He is, as Foley put it, “one of 
our own kind.” 


Publicity 


Mr. Wilson said the Senate’s attitude 
was the Senate’s business. This time 
he was smiling. 

The President shows fine skill in choos- 
ing words for his answers and he demands, 
most of the time, that his questioners 
phrase their questions with nicety. In- 
deed, this leaning toward precision more 
than once has given a correspondent 
the wrong idea of what was in the Presi- 
dent’s mind and opened the way for his 
writing a story giving exactly the opposite 
impression from that the President really 
meant to convey. 


N illustration of this was furnished 

by the President’s discussion of the 
plan brought forward by Attorney-Gen- 
eral McReynolds in June for taxing the 
giant tobacco corporations so heavily 
that it would be impossible for them to 
operate profitably at monopoly size. Mr. 
McReynolds had advanced this idea at 
a Cabinet meeting and had been advised 
to confer with Senate leaders with regard 
toit. Notwithstanding these facts, when 
a correspondent subsequently asked the 
President: ‘‘What is your attitude to- 
ward Mr. McReynolds’ tobacco tax 
plan?” the President replied: 

“As far as I know, Mr. McReynolds has 
no tobacco tax plan.” 

The correspondents were taken aback, 
for they had been informed of Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds’ submission of his idea by a 
high official of the Administration. 

Afterward, a questioner who knew of 
the President’s partiality for precision 
asked about the Attorney-General’s “sug- 
gestion”’ and the desired information was 
forthcoming from the President. It 


developed that the President considered 
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that the McReynolds idea was merely 
a suggestion, which had not been formu- 
lated into a plan. 

President Wilson has played no favor- 
ites among the newspaper correspondents 
in Washington since his inauguration. 
No ‘“‘special privileges” in news matters 
have been granted because of their loyalty, 
to the men who stood by him when he 
was a candidate for the nomination or 
for the Presidency. 

Mr. Wilson and his secretary, Mr. 
Tumulty, have played fair and when 





by them upon important current events. 
His secretary has “seen” them each 
morning and afternoon. The big stories 
that have come out of the White House 
since March have resulted from these 
conferences. 

Mr. Wilson’s experience and study have 
brought him to a full realization of the 
important part the newspapers play in 
the success or failure of an Administration. 
He has gone about procuring publicity 
in businesslike fashion and his program 
has been singularly successful. 








Wilson had not accomplished a single step 
of his program, legislative and executive. 
He stood on the brink of his Administra- 
tion and his remarks should be interest- 
ing, measured in the light of developments 
since they were delivered. Today the 
President looks back upon the handling 
of the Japanese and Mexican situations— 
two of the most perplexing foreign diffi- 
culties that have faced this government 
in recent years—and upon his fight for 
tariff revision and currency reform. 

This is what he said to the newspaper 





His 


they had any confidence to make on 





“open door” policy has been 


men in March: 








“Y FEEL that a large part of the success of public affairs de- 

pends on the newspaper men—not so much on the editorial 
writers, because we can live down what they say, as upon the 
news writers, because the news is the atmosphere of public 
affairs. Unless you get the right setting to affairs—disperse 
the right impression—things go wrong. The United States 
is just now at a very critical turning point in respect to public 
opinion; not in respect of parties, for that is not the part 
that is most interesting. They may go to pieces or they may 
hold together. So far as the United States is concerned, it does 
not make much difference whether they do or not, because a 
party has no vitality whatever, unless it is an embodiment 
of something real in the way of public opinion and public pur- 
pose. I am not interested in a party that is not an embodied 
program based upon a set of principles; and our present job 
is to get the people who believe in principles to stand 
shoulder to shoulder to do things from one side of this 
continent to the other. 

‘‘Now, that being the case, I can illustrate one of the bad 
things that the newspapers may do in order to speak of the 
good things they may do. If you play up every morning dif- 
ferences of opinion and predict difficulties, and say there are 
going to be so many sections to this and so many groups to 
that, and things will pull at such and such cross purposes, you 
are notso much doing an injury to an individual or to any 
one of the groups of individuals you are talking about as im- 
peding the public business. Our present business is to get 
together, not to get divided, and to draw a line and say, 
‘Now, you fellows who do not believe that genuine public 
government will work, please stand on that side’ (I choose 
the left because it is Scriptural); ‘and you fellows who do 
believe that it will work, get on that side. And all the fellows 
who get on this side, then get together and just put these 
fellows to rout in such fashion that they will not stop until 
Doomsday.’ 

“In order to do that you have got to have a lot of fellows 
who in the news try to interpret the times and to get the 
momentum in things without which they will not go. I do 
not mean in the least to imply that any of you gentlemen are 
interested in making trouble. That is not the point. I would 
be a mighty proud man if I could get it into your imagina- 
tions that you can oblige people, almost, to get together by 
the atmosphere with which you surround them in the daily 
news. And the atmosphere has ‘got to come, not from Wash- 
ington, but from the country. You have got to write from 
the country in, and not from Washington out. The only way 
I can succeed is by not having my mind live in Washington. 
My body has got to live there, but my mind has got to live in 
the United States, or else I will fail. Now, you fellows can 
help me and help everybody else by just swathing my mind 
and other people’s minds in the atmosphere of the thought 
of the United States. The great advantage that you enjoy 
is that you represent papers all over the country, and there- 















fore you can import the opinion and the impulses of the coun- 
try into Washington, and import it after a fashion that nobody 
else can employ. A Congressman has to import opinion 
according to the repairing of his fences—or, at least, he thinks 
he has; I do not think so. You have not got any fences to 
repair or to keep in order. Your interest is simply to see that 
the thinking of the people comes pressing in all the time on 
Washington. It would help me immensely, and it would help 
every man in public life immensely, should you do that. 


zhi S° the thought I have in dealing with you fellows is this: 

that you, more than any other persons, can lubricate— 
quicken—the processes by which you are going to do, what? 
Serve the people of the United States. If we do not serve 
them (the ‘we’ now applies to politicians) then we will go out 
of business; and we ought to go out of business. We will go 
out of business with the applause of the world; because if 
we do not serve the people of the United States, there is 
going to bea radical change of venue—and it will be a new 
kind of trial for public men. So that I do not feel that Iam 
engaged in a partisan enterprise or a party enterprise, or in 
anything except interpreting what you men ought to make it 
your business to bring the country. I have got to understand 
the country, or I will not understand my job. Therefore, I 
have brought you here to say to you the very simple thing, 
‘Please do not tell the country what Washington is thinking, 
for that does not make any difference. Tell Washington what 
the country is thinking,’ and then we will get things with a 
move on, we will get them so refreshed, so shocked through 
with airs from every wholesome part of the country, that they 
can not go stale, they can not go rotten, and men will stand 
up and take notice, and know that they have got to vote 
according to the purposes of the country, and the needs of 
the country, and the interpreted general interests of the 
country, and in no other way. 

‘TI sent for you, therefore, to ask that you go into partner- 
ship with me, that you lend me your assistance as nobody 
else can, and then after you have brought this precious freight 
of opinion into Washington, let us try and make true gold 
here that will go out from Washington. Because nothing 
better will go out than comes in. It is the old law of com- 
pensation, the law of equivalence. In proportion that Wash- 
ington is enriched, so will the fruition in Washington itself be 
rich. Now, all this is obvious enough to you gentlemen. I 
am not telling you anything that you did not know before, 
but I did want you to feel that I was depending upon you, and 
from what I can learn of you, I think I have a reason to depend 
with confidence on you to do this thing, not for me, but for 
the United States, for the people of the United States, and 
so bring about a day which will be a little better than the 
days that have gone before us. I think we can codperate 
with enthusiasm along that line, and if you agree with me, I 
shall be very happy.” 























Administration affairs, these have been 
placed in the newspaper men as a body. 
Unlike previous administrations, — this 
one has chosen to give the inside of the 
“big” news story that happened to 
hold the boards at Washington to all 
correspondents of established reputation 
who sought the information. Other 
administrations relied upon a few trusted 
correspondents to receive such confidences. 


HE President has trusted a greater 
number of newspaper men than has 

any previous President. 
Mr. Wilson has met the newspaper 
correspondents twice weekly since his 
inauguration and submitted to questioning 


vindicated by the treatment he has re- 
ceived from the newspaper men of Wash- 
ington and from the newspapers of the 
country. 

The second week of his Administration 
Mr. Wilson had the correspondents meet 
him in the East Room at the White 
House and there addressed to them some 
remarks on his purposes and the way he 
wanted them to help him consummate 
these purposes. These remarks were 
made in the strictest confidence and no 
word of them was printed. 

I am authorized by the White House 
to make public for the first time this 
“speech” of the President. 

At the time of its deliverance Mr. 





ee President and Secretary Tu- 
multy have established that they 
believe in the widest sort of publicity. 
They have taken pains to get the White 
House viewpoint before the country on 
all important questions, “hot from the 
bat.” At times it has been deemed wise 
by them that this viewpoint should be 
described to the newspaper men and in- 
corporated in news stories without being 
formalized by an official statement from 
the White House. 

In no case, however, has the White 
House been far behind its critics in get- 
ting its side of a case into print. 

The president’s semi-weekly conference 
with the newspaper men was one of the 
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“ The confidences are strange-looking spectacles to the old timers here in Washington” 


new institutions which the President 
brought to Washington with him in March 
and which, like many another of his be- 
longings was declared to be unworkable 
by conservative old-timers. 

It has “worked” through that stage 
of the Japanese negotiations when the 
Japanese public mind was inflamed at 
what was considered a violation of the 
national honor; a Mexican embroglio 
wherein a war-like ultimatum was given 
at Mexico City and then recalled; 
through the early stages of the special 
session of Congress when President 
Wilson was counselling zealously with his 
“legislative colleagues” at the Capitol 
on the tariff and currency revision, with 


the strong desire that his efforts should 
not be prejudiced by the idea among 


the members of Congress that he was 
attempting to dictate to them. 
The new institution has survived and 


flourished because both the President and 
the newspaper correspondents have rec- 
ognized their responsibilities and ac- 
counted for them. The President has 
been frank whenever possible. He has 
spoken freely at times for publication 
and at others with the strict understand- 
ing that what he said should never get in- 
to print. He has discussed “‘ between our- 
selves”’ matters so ticklish that his state- 
ments might have brought on international 
complications had they been published. 


The newspaper men have appreciated 
the President’s confidence in them and 
have vindicated it. In only one instance 
has a story been printed containing 
information which the President ex- 
pressly conditioned should be regarded 
as confidential. The only effect of 
this incident was the turning away 
of one newspaper man from the 
conference. The President maintained 
unimpaired his belief in the others 
who had consistently respected his 
confidences. 

The confidences are strange looking 
spectacles to old-timers here in Wash- 
ington and many never have been able 
to become accustomed to them. 


The House of the Nations 


By CHARLES CAMPBELL JONES 


LL the busy street could have 
seen that the Dutchman was 
broad of face, big-bodied, and 

slow moving. His mustache and im- 
perial seemed as out of place upon his 
ruddy countenance as his periodical out- 
bursts of choler seemed out of sympathy 
with his placid disposition. He wore a 
blue suit, a wide gray hat, and shiny 
shoes; he was clean with the glow and 
polish of a scoured kettle; his indepen- 
dence was to be observed in every look 
and action; he moved as if he knew well 
where he wanted to go, what he wanted 
to go for, and could be just stubborn 
enough to carry out his intention in spite 
of any or all circumstances. 

Now that he was not so young as once, 
and -since he had made and saved some- 
thing upon which to live in his own unas- 


suming manner, the Dutchman did not 
attempt to continue in business. All the 
work he felt called upon to do was the 
necessary pottering about his yard and 
cottage, the cultivation of what he hoped 
would prove a good, new kitchen garden, 
and the careful tending of innumerable 
old-fashioned flowers. To these light 
labors he gave—as befitted an honest, 
thrifty citizen of a hustling republic— 
his strict attention. In his times of idle- 
ness he sat, summer or winter, puffing 
meditatively at a long-stemmed pipe,— 
in summer under the long, dim-vistaed 
grape-arbor; in winter before the pleas- 
antly crackling kitchen fire. And since 
he had no regular occupation, and more 
time to think of things in general, his tem- 


per was growing just a bit more peppery 


and he was wont to remember longer. 





He was giving little heed to the tu- 
multuous clanging and clattering that 
surged about him now. He was bent 
upon the spending of not more than 
twenty-five cents,—an adventure to be 
considered gravely and performed with 
some caution. 

The spending of this particular money 
was of more than ordinary importance 
to the Dutchman’s temper. He wanted 
some green stuff; and whenever he 
thought of green stuff, he straightway 
grew ruddier of face and neck and wished 
fervently that he might have a pet Ital- 
ian of his own to kick and pummel when- 
ever his feelings upon the subject needed 
a safety vent. 

In the yard about the neat little cot- 
tage there had been a strip reserved for a 
kitchen garden ever since the lot was first 
21 
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laid out. A wrinkled, jabbering Italian 
had builded a flat building on the next 
lot to the south, thereby spoiling the strip 
as far as its regular use was concerned. 


T times the Dutchman believed he 
saw something radically askew in 
the conduct of a country that allowed an 
Italian to own rentable flats, while he 
owned nothing but the cottage that shel- 
tered him. Much slow reflection in the 
shade of the grape arbor, with the red 
bricks of the flat building in plain sight, 
had given him what he was pleased to 
suppose a fixed opinion. He spoke with 
open contempt of those who seemed will- 
ing to live in a manner quite beneath the 
dignity of a first-class citizen, to sleep 
and live several in a room, to clutter al- 
ready over-crowded quarters with the 
stock-in-trade of a huckster,—and all just 
to be able, after many laborious years, 
to build and rent flats. He felt that he 
had excellent reason to dislike all manner 
of “‘Dagoes’’; and, if possible, he would 
not buy his green stuff from one of them. 
But he meant to get value for his money— 
above everything, best value for the 
money was the thing to be considered. 

The city market was nearly a full block 
long, and about one hundred feet wide; 
a low, dingy-raftered, musty structure 
with a passage straight down the long 
center and a row of stalls on either side. 
There was an atmosphere of bluster and 
hurry and a scent of stale vegetables; the 
floor was dirty, tracked with street mud 
and trodden, discarded produce, yet in 
the hollows still damp with the usual 
early morning attempt at cleanliness. 

Through the long space between the 
stalls passed and repassed a variegated 
confusion of races,—all the motley pop- 
ulation of a city come to morning market. 
Most of the people were very poor; all 
wanted the value in full for their scarce 
dimes. 

At a fat butcher’s stall a tall Chinaman, 
impassive and unemotional, discussed the 
price of a picked roast with the meat 
cutter. The bargaining was sharp, and 
the two men, as inwardly intent and 
alert, as outwardly calm and uninterested, 
paid no real heed to anything else. 

Beyond, at an Italian greengrocer’s, 
a white-eyed, shiny-faced negress cast a 
scornful glance at the _ insolent clerk, 
waved her large hand in a gesture convey- 
ing utter annihilation, and, nose-in-air, 
shouldered her disdainful way through 
the unheeding crowd to another stall. 

The negress, still shaking her head and 
muttering, over at the other stall bumped 
against a Jewess—lean, harsh featured, 
and stooped wearily with the three-fold 
burden of child-bearing, years, and labor. 


HE black woman strove to gain the 

attention of the stall attendant, in 
spite of the patent transaction going on 
between the man and the Jewess. The 
lean featured bargainer, exhibiting a swift 
readiness to fight for her privilege of prece- 
dence, accepted the attempt quite as a 
matter of course. She could understand 
people who ignored the rights of others, 
people who wanted the best of it for them- 
selves; she was of that turn herself. 
From the racket of the vociferous trades- 
men, from the bullying clang of gongs, 
the hoot of horns, and clatter of wheels 
outside, and from the pushing unmannerly 
throng about her, she drew justification 
of her philosophy. 

As the Dutchman, his methodical 
mind upon the green stuff, entered the 
market, he inadvertently jostled a swart, 
slit-eyed Sicilian woman, heavy with 








child. She was squat, grimy of clothes 
and skin, and the Dutchman instinctively 
moved his immaculately clean person 
away. It could not have seemed to him 
that he could possibly have anything in 
common with her. He was not inter- 
ested in her, nor in her kind, except to 
wish that these aliens, these late comers, 
these scum and scourings of that part of 
Europe not to be blessed with the be- 
loved title of Vaterland, might, firmly 
and without delay, be kept out of this 
rapidly becoming too free country. 


HE woman, in her turn, swept the 
Dutchman with hot black eyes, 
snapped something in the searing anger 
speech of the sun-lands, hated the man 
for a fat, clumsy pig of a foreigner, and 
battled on into the seething mob ahead. 
Over at one of the middle stalls—a 
greengrocer’s—a flat-eared, wide mouthed, 
cosmopolite—by courtesy “‘American”’— 
suddenly and aggressively began to cry 
cheap produce. 

There was an instinctive movement 
toward the crier; as the marketers came 
closer and packed tighter they caught, 
one from another, a certain contagion of 
fierce eagerness. Every unit of this 
working, squirming mass wanted to get 
nearest the same stall; not altogether for 
the bargains which they well knew were 
not at all likely to prove such wonderful 
values, but because the wide-mouthed 
man had succeeded in directing the 
combative selfishness that existed in all 
of them. The wide-mouthed man pre- 
tended to offer the first comers—strong- 
est, or luckiest, it mattered nothing—the 
best of it for themselves; it was every one 
for the best of it, and whatever might be 
left for the hindmost. 


[X the press of the crowd the Dutch- 
man found himself jammed against the 
Sicilian woman. He had the same feel- 
ing of aversion that had been his at the 
entrance, only intensified now as he was 
crowded closer. Sourly, he wondered 
why the woman did not choose to buy 
from one of her own kind, instead of 
from this American; then he grunted and 
considered that she probably wanted the 
best of it from wherever it was to be had, 
that maybe she wanted a bargain so that 
her man might in time, with such slowly 
accumulated savings, build ugly, red 
brick flats next door to some more de- 
serving person. He strove to get away, 
but gave it up after one or two grumb- 
lingly ineffectual attempts. The crowd 
was too dense, too eager, and quite too 
careless of the interests of anyone. 

The Sicilian woman was being roughly 
jostled. She was just recognizing the 
Dutchman for the fat pig of a foreigner 
when a strange expression, slowly and 
oddly beginning, passed across her face. 
There was in the look something that 
was old when the first of life was young. 
It left the swart face holy, and lit with 
the high glow of endeavor. 

The woman swayed uncertainly, put out 
her crooked hands against the unyielding 
backs in front, and, with an inarticulate 
**Aa—aa—aa—a!” sank down to the 
refuse strewn pavement. 

The Dutchman paused in blinking con- 
sternation. His mind, like his body, 
moved slowly. Then, in a stunned in- 
stant, he knew. He did not bother about 
the things he had thought back there at 
the entrance: he did not appreciate that 
he had been trying strongly to reach the 
stall beyond to spend, maybe, the whole 
twenty-five cents, and not with an alien— 
a long hated Italian; he did not recall or 








consider that he had struggled—as he 
supposed at the time, to the best of 
his ability and power,—to increase the 
distance between himself and this very 
person. 


HERE was a sense of awful need 

upon him. Something that dwelt 

in a far recess of being, untroubled by the 

oldest, most cherished racial differences 

and animosities, stirred him. He braced 

his thick legs to the solid floor, heaved 
his broad back, and cleared a space. 

He reached the stall nearest him—the 
one next to the American greengrocer’s 
—and a place was made for the woman. 
The wide-mouthed man still bawled 
loudly of bargains to be had; the crowd 
gave to him the greater share of its atten- 
tion. Between a fighting chance for the 
best of it, and the attraction offered by 
some unknown disturbance in which a 
fat, flustered Dutchy seemed to be inter- 
ested, there could be, in reason, but one 
choice. The big man turned his red and 
sober face to a negress and a lean Jew- 
ess, who, side by side and equally eager 
but not now warring for precedence, came 
silently forward on the one errand. 

Above the market noises the waiting 
Dutchman heard, three times repeated, 
a faint wailing cry that thrilled him as 
the first cry of little Rudolph in that in- 
tense morning hour, long ago. Once 
again he stood at the sacred gate, and 
heard, thin-toned and holy, the echo of 
God’s voice where lately He passed by. 
As he remembered that it had not been 
given the little Rudolph to laugh and 
thrive and immeasurably gladden the 
lives of himself and the patient wife, the 
imperial lost something of its stiff fierce- 
ness, quivered strangely, and a clicking 
roughness caught in his old throat. 

In a dull wonder of vision he saw again 
the awful years before the little girl came 
to make a strange house in a strange land 
—home. 

He wondered if “it”? would live and 
laugh and thrive; if it was a first born, 
and a soldier of hope; if they, its father 
and mother, had ever lost a little pledge 
and proof of a new nationality—a race— 
constituted, yet ever mutable, member of 
a great, human, native family. A sense 
of cosmopolitan kinship, a newborn under- 
standing of brotherhood with all these 
peoples,—snow-land or sun-land, flat- 
buying and _ cottage-dwelling—followed 
the sunset memory of little Rudolph. 





HE Dutchman was not much of a 

philosopher, but he remembered his 
first sight of the maternal statue of lib- 
erty. He recollected what the new world, 
shouldering up out of the western deep, 
had meant to him; and he realized that 
it must mean the same to all—even 
the light in the grasp of the heroic figure 
was meant to shine for all. He pictured 
the face that, even though so little under- 
standing then, must have been rapt and 
glowing as he looked; and he felt again 
the reverent, brotherly thrill. 

Over the heads of the silence-stricken, 
slowly apprehending crowd he looked into 
the slant, quiet eyes of the tall China- 
man and surprised there a flicker of the 
same sympathetic understanding that was 
warm in his own soul. 

The Dutchman felt that he must talk 
with somebody. He drew out a blue 
figured handkerchief, and mopped _ his 
sweat gemmed forehead, scowling darkly 
and anxiously: 

‘Mein Gott!” he blurted in heavy con- 
fusion, “‘budt I wouldt hate to half me 
in this blace a liddle baby. Hey?” 
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Y great-aunt Suzanne had twenty- 
M one children. I only learned 
this on a recent visit to the old 
home where the original brothers and 
sisters founded our people and where 
Aunt Suzanne did at least her share. I 
was astounded at this record of Aunt 
Suzanne, whose name I do not remember 
ever having heard before. Such an 
amazing woman! Incredible that I could 
grow to be thirty years old without ever 
hearing her unusual story. Twenty- 
one children! Not seven or eight or ten 
nor even seventeen! But twenty-one! 

Once my senses rallied from the 
shock of this news I tried to con- 
sider Aunt Suzanne more calmly, to 
ponder on the sort of woman she must 
have been. A most remarkable soul! 
Infinite resources must have flowed to 
her straight from the Source of all Good. 

“Tell me something about Aunt Su- 
zanne,” I asked my uncles and aunts, of 
their aunt. 

“Did you never know that she had 
twenty-one children?” they said. 

“Yes, yes, I have just learned that, 
but what else about her? What was she 
like? What kind of a woman?” 

“Oh, bless you, she was a busy woman.” 

“I know, but...” 

“Well, you see Uncle Lawler was a very 
peculiar man. He quarreled with all the 
relations and wouldn’t even let Aunt 
Suzanne come to her own father’s funeral. 
There was a funeral way back before that 
in the family. And it seems Uncle 
Lawler’s carriage wasn’t as far front in the 
procession as he thought it ought to have 
been on account of Aunt Suzanne’s being 
the oldest sister. He took it as a serious 
slight tohim. We never saw much of any 
of them after that. He drew them out of 
the relationship. They sort of harbored 
his grudge and handed it on, that is, those 
that are left of the twenty-one.” 

“Oh, then they didn’t all grow up?” 

“No. There were six of them till a 
few years ago, and now I believe there 
are only four left. You see some were 
twins, delicate, lots of care and then died 
early. Some went with the regular dis- 
eases of childhood. The rest dropped 
off in the teens. One boy ran away.” 

**But of the four that are left? What 
are they like?” 

“Well; you see Uncle Lawler was as 
queer as Dick’s hat band. The children 
were pure Lawler—the whole tribe!”’ 

‘“Were they smart, brainy you know, 
at all?” 


a [™s hard to say. You see, Uncle Law- 
ler was educated in Ireland to be a 
lawyer or a poet or something way up in the 
classics. He was laying for a big career. 
Then when he came to this country he 
thought he saw big money in farming. 
But he never was cut out for farming and 
never made much of a go of it. So he 
turned against learning. He said it was 
his undoing and none of his children 
should ever waste their time as he had. 
Nothing but the devil’s snare, he called it. 
None of the children were ever allowed 
near a school. All the learning they ever 
got was what Aunt Suzanne could manage 
to give them.” 
“Well, what about Aunt Suzanne, then? 
What became of her?” 
“Oh, you see, she was a busy woman, 
and I suppose when the last child grew 


Aunt Suzanne 


By CORNELIA L. F. BROWN 


up there was nothing more to do for a 
moment, the machinery had time to stop 


and it did. Just stopped running is 
all.” 
“T see. The process of relaxing was 


too much for it.” 


S° that is the last that history has to 
J say of Aunt Suzanne! Alas! Where 
is the Conan Doyle of such a heroine? 
Surely she must have left at least a finger 
print on a window sill! Is her story said 
in the fact that she was a “‘busy’’ woman? 
Is it nowhere written that she was happy 
or that she was sad? That she felt that 
her life was a glorious work, or that she 
saw it to be a tragedy? Was she a vic- 
tim of Nature’s extravagant fertility? 
Or did she believe she could outdo Cor- 
nelia in being the mother of many Grac- 
chi? Was her work a welcome field for 
the expression of many talents? Or was 
the expression of those particular talents 
merely a courageous meeting of demands 
put upon her by the twenty-one? Better 
say twenty-two, for it seems evident 
that Uncle Lawler counted. 

Whatever her belief, when all of her 
great work was done there were only four 
children left, just an average sized 
modern family, four humdrum country 
folk with a grudge in their hearts. And 
Aunt Suzanne had still left no record of 
herself. 

Yet Aunt Suzanne’s talents numbered 
vastly more than the child-bearing one. 
And they were just such talents as you 
and I make into a neat income, a revenue 
of inspiration and a heritage of happiness 
for our children! 


HAVE borne four children, so I can 

vaguely, impressionistically, catch a 
glimmering of what it must have meant 
to give birth to five times as many and the 
one more, who might have been christened 
Last Straw. A woman of no mean vi- 
tality was Aunt Suzanne! Such a phy- 
sique wou!d bear up well under the tests 
that are breaking down Mrs. Pank- 
hurst in her fight for her  fellow- 
women. 

But, in bearing the babies, only the 
first great talent has been called forth 
from its latency. Even backwoods babies 
must be clothed. Aunt Suzanne must 
have been an unconscious forerunner of 
those clever girls who are now telling 
mothers the world over, on attractive 
pages, how to cut the manyest little 
garments from the least cloth. If neces- 
sity was the mother of invention, in those 
days, I dare say Aunt Suzanne in- 
vented this idea that young, fresh women 
of a brighter, more hopeful era are taking 
advantage of. Girls, you are tucking 
away money Aunt Suzanne should have 
had. But women who have twenty-one 
children are not heard from. 

With twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three hungers to satisfy Aunt Suzanne 
was doubtless an excellent cook, and 
knew as much about buying food to 
advantage as the women who have 
made a reputation telling the same 
helpful information to-day. I fancy she 


could cut up a beef into ‘its proper di- 
visions, make soap of all superfluous 
grease; and of the left-overs—Ah yes, 
but Mrs. Rorer and Marion Harland, 
there were no leftovers on Aunt Suzanne’s 
pantry shelves! 









The good woman came before the day 


of Montessori and child study. But, if 
abundance of material argues anything, 
she may have been an unknown, unap- 
preciated pioneer in the study of child 
nature. Some manner of kindergarten 
she must have run, even a private dis- 
trict school to compass Uncle Lawler’s 
prejudice. 


ND if Uncle Lawler was the sort of 
man the relations say he was, Aunt 
Suzanne must have had quaint reflections 
on married life that would make interest- 
ing reading to us today, if she had had 
time to jot them down. But whatever 
the message of Aunt Suzanne, it does not 
come to us. Unless it be that the son 
who ran away carried her whispered 
secret of revenge and went to be the 
founder of the Race Suicide move- 
ment. 

You and I are no less productive than 
women of the old school. That we have 
unanimously agreed against large families 
does not mean that we have wearied of 
producing. On the contrary, it is in the 
cause of better production that we limit 
the number to those born of strength and 
gladness. Then, to get more work out 
of the machine, we give that set of muscles 
a rest and take up the work of creation 
with a fresh set. For there is the pos- 
sibility that another generation may 
think that my progeny are like Uncle 
Lawler, as queer as Dick’s hat band. 


OU and I do not put all our eggs in 

one basket. I do not feel flowing in 
my veins all the talents my blessed Aunt 
Suzanne must have had. But Iam strong 
and I have some of the talents—and I, 
too, yes, you may never believe it, but 
I too, I am not a shirk, want to have 
twenty-one children! But oh! dear shade 
of Aunt Suzanne! not the same kind of 
children. I have as many of the flesh 
and blood kind as Aunt Suzanne saved. 
And the spirit of creation is not all 
spent. I hope to create something that 
shall last, something by which the next 
generation shall know me for more than 
a “busy” woman. I must yield at least 
one little dream child of thought who can 
go forth to further the perfection of the 
world. Most of us have as much energy 
as Aunt Suzanne. We must not stop 
expressing the spirit of reproduction 
when we stop bearing physical children. 
We have much to do and much to think 
about before we go on to compare notes 
with Aunt Suzanne. 

We have put ourselves out of Aunt 
Suzanne’s class forever. But she has 
left in the figure 21 an arithmetical 
sign of the estimate of woman’s physical 
capacity. 

During the twilight time when Aunt 
Suzanne pumped water and heated it on 
the kitchen range to bathe the twenty- 
one, you and I have a pause that could 
be called the hour of opportunity. 


“YT THE kingdom of heaven will not 
come till your women stop bearing 
children.” 

The simple heaven of everyday life 
will not come till we mothers stop bearing 
more babies than we can do justice to and 
give birth to ideas that shall help not 
only our immediate families but our 
fellow-men. 
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The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—The Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


TI. 
The Bridegroom Seeketh 


if VHROUGH bye-ways 
And shy-ways, 
Down valleys, ’cross highways 
The farmer-chauffeur bore the Bridegroom who, worried, 
Tried to keep tab on the road as it varied. 
Meanwhile the farmer, a genial old cove, 
Boasted the worth of the car that he drove. 
“This little buggy 
May sound kind o° chuggy— 
Never mind that, Mr. Man! She’s a prize. 
Hark! Somethin’s boilin’— 
Guess she needs oilin’— 
Nevertheless, she’s the best of ’er size.” 
As Billing’s Garage showed its marvelous front 
The farmer’s machine “‘died away” with a grunt, 
And Brown left the rustic repairing his shay, 
Fumbling inside in a dazed sort of way. 


ors honest Jeb Billings Brown purchased a tire 

For five dollars more 

Than the best city store 

Would ask for the same. But the city man’s ire 
Had no room to expand; for his mind ill forbode 
Concerning his bride, out alone on the road. 
Brown paid down the money and carried his tire 
Out to the street, where he hoped he could hire 
The farmer-mechanic to carry him back; 
But he groaned in his heart when he noticed, alack! 

That the rustic had fled 

With the car, and instead 
The road lay deserted, a desolate track. 
Mr. Jeb Billings, a soul sympathetic, 
Pitied Brown’s autoplight peripatetic, 
Remarking, ‘‘Too bad! I could help ye, no doubt, 

But my cars is all out. 
I think, though, I know where yer auto is stuck. 
It’s down by Hoyt’s Crossin’—Ye’re sort of in luck. 
Jest a leetle, short stroll, though that tire is some heft— 
Walk to the schoolhouse, then 

turn to yer left, 

Turn again 
At the Main 

Marked Mehitabel’s Stile 


Take the South Fork and proceed ’bout a mile, 
Then bear through the grave-yard a piece till y’ strike 
The road—y’ can’t miss it—it’s Kittyville Pike.” 


ELL me, kind reader, hast ever yet tried, 


In the midst of the night, on a strange country road, 


To carry a tire and go seek a lost bride 

Through infinite lanes, while each moment your load 
Weighs more and more, till your bruised, weary shoulder 
Feels like old Atlas’s, bearing its boulder? 

If you’ve ever experienced such a delight 
You'll know how poor Percival, lost in the night, 

Stumbled 

And tumbled 

Through thoroughfares jumbled; 

Once he was proud, but now thoroughly humbled. 
He questioned each passer with modest inflections 
And got from each one a new set of directions: 
*Kittyville Pike? It’s just over the hill,” 

Or “Foller the railroad,” or “Turn at the Mill.” 

Not a car was in sight. 

The moon, shining bright, 

Should have charmed the romantic; 

But the Bridegroom, in pain, 

Found his efforts so vain 

The moon drove him frantic. 
He was half in a swound 
When the grave-yard he found 
Where he tripped on a headstone 
and falling, a wreck, 
That dash-hingled tire bounded 
twice on his neck, 
Broke loose with a sort of 

demoniac skill 
And rolled o’er the mounds to the 

foot of the hill; 

And once 
But why dwell on that 
tortuous stroll, 
More painful and slow than a dash 
to the Pole, 
More footless and vague than a 
Cook expedition? 
Poor Brown, on a grave, in reclining position, 
Looked at his watch, cursed all species of cars, 
And lifted his plaint to the pitiless stars. 
“Tf I was a kiddie, by Jove, I would blubber!”’ 
So saying, he took up his burden of rubber, 
Drew up his chest 
And continued his quest. 


yer moon was rechning when Percy could see 
A ruby-red light ’neath a far distant tree. 
“Bright star, 
It’s my car! 
O gee!” 
Dead beat as he was, he outspeeded the deer 
As he leaped to his Love, to his Car—drawing near 
Something or other looked awfully queer. 
*Katurah!”’ he cried, 
“Speak, my Bride!” 
But on peeking inside, 


The Truth chilled his brain like a 


serpent’s vile hissing: 


The car was deserted—Katurah 


was missing! 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 









How Murphy Works 


What Shall We Do About It ? 


By 
HON. EDMUND R. TERRY 


Member of the New York 
Assembly in 1908 and 
1911 from the First 


District of Kings 


Illustrated by O. E. Cesare 


after a sustained and intelligent cam- 

paign to elect a better type of officials, 
the results are not more lasting, for 
presently the body politic is back again 
in the old slough. 

The reason is very simple. We may 
elect reform governors, reform mayors 
and I have even known of a successful 
movement to elect a reform register, 
but that does not reach the source of 
bad government. The wily professional 
politician is like the astute soldier who 
draws the enemies’ fire by thrusting above 
the ramparts a hat perched upon a stick. 
The hat may be riddled through and 
through, but the wily soldier escapes. 
People desirous of better things in govern- 
ment elect their executive officers in 
vain unless they control the legislature; 
for all these executive offices, including 
that of governor, are under the strict 
control of the legislatures and their every 
effort for good is easily thwarted by a 
legislature controlled by the organization. 
The Bosses can smile at the election 
of other officials so long as they control 
the legislature. 

The ignorance of the ordinary citizen 
as to the power inherent in the legislature 
is not shared by the Party Boss. He 
knows that the legislature is the control- 
ling force in our government. Every 
law that is passed, to be effective, must 
have with it the enacting clause; that 
clause reads: “‘The People of the State 
of New York, represented in the Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows:” 
That clause distinctly sets forth the rela- 
tion of the legislature to the state and all 
in it, for the people constitute the gov- 
ernment and the legislature is that one 
of the codrdinate branches of the state 
government, which represents the real 
power,—that is, “The People.” The 
best mayor that ever lived may be 
thwarted in every endeavor he makes 
by a legislature under improper control. 
The same is true of the Governor and 
of every official under the state govern- 
ment. The charter under which the 
Mayor and the Board of Estimate and 


G atier a sustal the people wonder why 


Apportionment act can be changed at 


any time by the legislature. In the 
session of 1911, it was only the refusal 
to wear Mr. Murphy’s collar by a few 
determined men in the legislature that 
prevented radical changes in the city 
charter, that would practically have 
eliminated the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, as an effective part of 
the city government. 


ITHIN the last few months the 
power of the Assembly has been 
signally shown in the impeachment of 
Governor Sulzer. No power on earth 
can remove the Governor, except the 
Court of Impeachment, and no power on 
earth can bring the impeachment pro- 
ceedings except the Assembly, and the 
only power that can remove a Senator or 
an Assemblyman from his seat is the 
House to which he belongs. The Con- 
stitution specifically prescribes,—‘‘ Each 
House shall determine the rules of its 
own proceedings and be the judge of the 
election returns and qualifications of its 
own members.” Of course a member of 
either House convicted of a felony loses 
all rights as a citizen and that includes 
the right to sit as a member of the legis- 
lature. The present Assembly has also 
given another instance of the enormous 
power inherent in that body. They have 
arrested a citizen of the state for con- 
tempt and imprisoned him for the balance 
of the legislative term. By the Constitu- 
tion no power outside of the Assembly 
can release him. The courts are power- 
less against that body. These enormous 
powers would be all right if our legis- 
lature were composed of men who really 
and individually represented their con- 
stituents; but when the legislature, by 
the control of a majority of its members, 
is simply a tool of Mr. Murphy’s or of 
any other boss, these powers are tre- 
mendously dangerous. As it is under 


ideal organization rule, the Assemblyman 
obeys his district leader, except in small 
matters that have no political significance 
whatever, or that affect some part of the 
district or 


state other than his own 
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county. The district leader obeys the 
county leader and the county leader obeys 
the big chief on Fourteenth street. Is 
there anyone that pretends that the big 
chief in Fourteenth street receives his 
orders from the people? 

The average citizen does not sufficiently 
realize that perhaps the most important 
man to him personally and as a citizen is 
the man who is to represent him in the 
Assembly at Albany. Aside from all the 
laws of a political complexion, the laws 
that prescribe the conduct of business 
throughout the state are in the hands of 
the legislature. While it takes both 
Houses to agree on a bill, either House can 
kill it and the influence of an intelligent, 
honest and capable member in the As- 
sembly is very great. Now suppose an 
average citizen wakes up some morning 
and finds an unjust measure is proposed, 
that is likely to injure if not destroy the 
particular business in which he happens 
to be engaged, or a bill that, while it may 
be good generally, yet requires amend- 
ment to make it a just measure. If he 
has an Assemblyman who is a fit man for 
his position his remedy is easy. He can 
see him and lay it before him. If his 
representative, however, has been elected 
simply because he is a good fellow, faith- 
ful in his party work, but otherwise 
of no particular force, the Lord help the 
injured citizen. 


HE most efficient Assemblyme_ are 
not those who introduce the greatest 
number of bills, but those who by careful 
reading and careful consideration of 
the letters they receive from their con- 
stitutents determine what bills are good 
and what bad and vote and work ac- 
cordingly,—particularly work. An As- 
semblyman is on fewer committees than 
a Senator and consequently has less of 
routine work and more time to arrive at 
a wise discrimination as to the bills that 
come before the House. 

The fact that the Assemblyman re- 
ceives a salary of only fifteen hundred 
dollars and that his name is way, way 
down at the bottom of the list of the 
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candidates on the ballot partly accounts 
for the almost total lack of understanding 
on the part tf the public as to the real 
functions and powers of the body to 
which they elect their Assemblyman. 
Every Assemblyman in New York State 
represents a constituency of over sixty 
thousand people. Voters seem to realize 
this in the country districts, but not in 
the big cities. The functions of an As- 
semblyman are tremendously important 
and it makes an enormous difference to 
the people of the state whether those 
functions be exercised by an intelligent 
and fit man from each of the hundred and 
fifty Assembly districts or whether the 
majority of them are merely rubber 
stamps in the hands of a “Boss,” who 
exercises their functions for them. 


HE sphere of influence of an individual 

Assemblyman is as great as the state, 
and concerns every individual in it. 
The laws that he has a say in passing 
affect the individual inhabitants of the 
state from the time they are born until 
the day of their death,—yes, even before 
they are born and after they die, in every 
relation of business and social life. I am 
speaking of the powers that are inherent 
in the office. Those powers are exercised 
by some one; if by intelligent and con- 
scientious representatives, it would be 
all right, but if exercised by a Boss, using 
the representatives merely as rubber 
stamps, the result always has been and 
always must be to the injury of the state 
and of its people. In other words, we 
cannot have the government we should 
have in this state until its citizens come 
to a realizing sense of what their legisla- 
ture means to them, and select their 
representatives accordingly. 

The purpose of this article is only to 
draw attention to the source from 
which improvement in our political meth- 
ods must come, if it comes at all. Only 
the legislature can give us a real Direct 
Nominations Bill, which should also make 
the election district the real political unit. 
What we need is such a bill. 


Sige Recall and Referendum are, if 
necessary at all, only necessary 
because we have not today a real repre- 
sentative government. If we attain that, 
and the Recall and Referendum are found 
then to be necessary, the voters have in 
their hands the power to enact. 
Tammany had control of the legislature 
to a large extent in 1911 and has full 
control in 1913 and we cannot expect that 
organization to commit political suicide, 
no matter how beneficial to the party 
such an act might be. It is useless, 
therefore, to vote, except in rare cases, 
for a candidate of that party for the 
Assembly with any expectation of his 
voting or working for any measure that 
would take the control away from the 
organization and place it with the voters. 
Anyone who knows the workings of the 
Assembly district system, which is the 
basis of the present organization of the 
Democratic Party, in whatever counties 
Tammany controls, can only be amused 
at the assertion that the candidates put 
forward represent the real desires of the 
voters of the party in the district. These 
desires have been so long held in abeyance 
that to a large extent they are atrophied 
and the voters have no recourse, but sim- 
ply to accept the man who is selected by 
their candidate. Should an attempt be 
made to run an independent candidate 
by those citizens dissatisfied with the 
nominees of the regular party, the way 
is beset with great difficulties. In the 
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first place, it is necessary to have a peti- 
tion to which five hundred voters of the 
district have affixed their names and 
acknowledged before a notary that they 
have done so. The only safe way in 
which this can be done, is to have each 
petitioner have both his signature and 
acknowledgement, before a notary on a 
separate sheet. The reason for this is 
the lovely joker in the existing law by 
which any sheet on which five per cent. 
of the names are fraudulent or forged must 
be discarded, though every other name on 
that sheet may be genuine and legal. 
When my petition was presented, I 
fondly imagined that I had some five 
hundred and sixty petitioners, but on 
different sheets forged and fraudulent 
names were shown, which knocked out 
sO many genuine ones that were on the 
same sheets, that the number was brought 
down below the five hundred limit, and 
I was out. Nor is it easy to get men to 
sign a petition. There are eighteen or 
twenty men who will vote for an inde- 
pendent candidate on election day who 
will not sign a petition to one who will do 
so. The ballot is secret and unless he 
sees fit to proclaim his vote no one knows 
how he has voted. Signing a petition, 
however, is coming right out in the open 
and any one who does so renders himself 
at once liable to all the little, petty per- 
secutions and annoyances that every 
district leader knows very well how to 
inflict through his satellites in various 
city departments. Everyone knows how 
the regular candidate is chosen. He 
really represents nothing except the will 
of the leader. The designating commit- 
tee consisting of fairly reputable citizens 
who have been selected the previous year 
on account of their respectability and 
ductility are called together by the leader, 
and either he or one of the number known 
to represent him tells the others whom to 
vote for. The man so selected becomes 
the regular candidate at the primary and 
with all the force behind him, is usually 
made the party candidate. 


PPOSITION at the primaries is 
almost useless because the odds 
against the men engaged in the move- 
ment are entirely too great. While 
there are fewer names demanded on the 
independent petitions for contest in the 
primary, nevertheless, every name must 
be that of an enrolled voter in the Party. 
This makes it difficult; for the number 
to draw from is comparatively limited and 
as in the case of the petitions for an inde- 
pendent candidate at the regular election, 
the lists are made public and every man 
who signs is subject to all sorts of urging, 
treaty, abuse and, where it is practicable 
coercion. The regular forces are so 
organized, and most of them have such 
a personal interest in the outcome, that 
they would doalmost anything to maintain 
the supremacy of the regular organization, 
not in the interests of good government, 
but for the complete protection of those 
who are nourished at the public crib. This 
is perfectly natural, but is not a good thing 
for the interests of the public at large; 
who after all are more interested in their 
government than they seem to realize. 
In my own case in the fall of 1911, a 
contest in the primaries might possibly 
have carried, but I was attending to my 
duties in Albany up to and beyond the 
date of the primaries. My chances in 
the primaries might have ‘been good. 
On election day five hundred and sixty- 
five voters wrote my name on the ballot, 
as provided for by law, more than two 
hundred others wrote my name on the 














ballot, but owing to intricacies of the 
ballot law their votes could not be counted 
and their entire ballots were thrown out 
as irregular or void. This showed 
strength with the voters. 

With the election district as the unit, 
the story would probably have been dif- 
ferent. There, each election district is 
a law unto itself and is not governed so 
much by the Assembly District Associa- 
tion. For instance, as the law is at present 
a man may represent my district in the 
general committee or on the designating 
committee who might not be able to get a 
dozen votes in the district. He is elected 
by the voters of the Assembly district at 
large, and so with every other election dis- 
trict,—neither of them have anything to 
say for themselves, but the choice for each 
is merely the echo of the wishes of the 
crowd—or rather the leader—that controls 
the Assembly district. 


WE had at one time in Kings County 

a real election-district system. 
Each election district elected its own 
representative to the various conventions 
and any attempt made on the party of 
any central power to coerce the choice 
of an election district only assured the 
success of the opposition. An election 
district unit is so small that the ma- 
jority of the voters of any party in it 
come to know each other, and know each 
other so well that ten or twelve men of 
character and standing can, without 
expenditure of any money or of much 
time, carry the election district as they 
please. Some election districts, of course, 
in an Assembly district, will be carried 
by the regular organization at first, but 
through the district at large, it will usu- 
ally be found that those districts that 
are a law unto themselves would be in 
the majority, and so control and be the 
regular organization of that district: but 
it will be an organization in which there 
is no room for an absolute boss, as at 
present. If, in addition to that, we have 
a reasonable system of direct nominations, 
the representatives in the general com- 
mittee throughout the Assembly district 
being in thorough touch with the people 
voting in their respective districts, will 
be in a position to suggest for the party 
nomination for Assembly. For instance, a 
candidate, that will be acceptable to the 
majority of the voters of that party in the 
district, and where the officials of the As- 
sembly district are the selection of the 
real representatives of various election 
districts, their selection of candidates at 
the Primary for Congress and other offices 
will be made intelligently and in conform- 
ity with the desires of the voters. 


_— government by organization, as it 
is at present, is neither Democratic 
nor Republican, nor has it even the vir- 
tues of a despotic monarchy. There are 
things to be said in favor of even oli- 
garchy, that cannot be urged in favor of 
organization rule, as we have it under 
Tammany. Whomever else you vote 
for, vote for Assemblymen that are 
really competent for the great office of 
representatives in the State Assembly, 
who are honest in the belief that this 
should be a government really by the 
People. Elect such Assemblymen and the 
other things that every good citizen desires 
will follow as a matter of course, and if the 
success we all expect follows the present 
effort to elect capable, efficient, honest and 
independent city officials, we will not suf- 
fer the mortification later of seeing their 
efforts nullified by the higher power of 
Murphy working through the legislature. 








PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 

















XIV 


ONCE called Bernard Shaw, in rhyme 
“The Greatest Playwright of his time.” 
Next day he cabled “ Incorrect, 
For ‘his’ read ‘all,’ ”’ signed Shaw—Collect. 





For Dan has just the style of hair, 
That Julius Caesar used to wear. 


XII 


XII 


LOVE to picture Daniel Frohman 
In costume ofa noble Roman. 


[™ told the Artist who aspires 

To draw Forbes-Robertson requires 
A Sargent’s brush. Dear me! how sad! 
I’ve lost the only one I had. 


XI 


F you should ask me, whether Dante 
Drank Benedictine or Chianti, 
I should reply, “I cannot say, 
But I can draw him either way.” 









The Secret of the Skimpy Skirt 


HEN King Solomon in all his 

\ \ boredom exclaimed, ‘‘There is 

no new thing under the sun,” 
he was only expressing a sentiment as 
old as the sun itself. 

Eve said the very same thing many 
years before in the ennui of Paradise. 
“Tell me something new!” she wailed, 
and the Serpent—he had never seen a 
lady cry before—was deeply moved 
(the Serpent has always been misjudged) 
and—there being no National Board of 
Censors—told her everything he knew. 

When he had finished, Eve looked 
bored-er than ever. “‘Is that all?’’ she 
said. 


UR own Alan Dale asks the same hope- 

less question on the first night of every 

new play. ‘Will there never be an end 

of these crook plays,”” he moans, ponder- 

ing darkly the while how he may butcher 
the title to make a Roman headline. 

Father Time has nothing to say on 

the matter. If you ask him to show you 

a new thing, he shrugs his wings and says, 


“You can search me.” Things old and 
things new are all alike to Father Time. 
Peradventure, in the uttermost recess 
of the Sphinx lies a hair of an unknown 
color, or a blueprint of the fourth dimen- 
sion, or better still the Ms. of a new play, 
or a joke that has never been cracked. 


HEN a Roman bath is unearthed in 

Kent ora milliner’s shop in Pompeii 
we wait breathless to hear of the discovery 
of a new story, or a new dress pattern, 
but always it is the same old skull, the 
same old amphora. 

Even the newness of Fashion is a jest 
of antiquity. 

In an Italian book printed in the six- 
teenth century is a story (says “The 
Lounger” in the London Sketch) of a 
fool ‘“‘who went about the streets naked, 
carrying a piece of cloth upon his shoul- 
ders. He was asked by some one why he 


did not dress himself, since he had the 
materials. ‘Because,’ replied he, ‘ I wait to 
see in what manner the fashions will end. 
I do not like to use my cloth for a dress 





which in a little time will be of no use to 
me, on account of some new fashion.’” 

There may be a newer version of this 
story in the ashes of the Alexandrian 
library or beneath the ruins of Babylon, 
but this has at least the freshness and 
luster of its four-hundred years. Also it 
throws a light, a very searchlight, on the 
translucent demoiselles of today (see them 
shyly run to cover at the mere mention 
of a searchlight). 


NTOW we know their guilty secret. 
4N Each of them has, hoarded away in a 
secret drawer (as money in panicky 
times) a roll of fine silk or voile, or panne 
velvet, or crepe de chine which she is spar- 
ing from the scissors till the Wheel of 
Fashion shall oscillate with less fury. 
Then she will put away the skimpy, flimsy 
makeshift garments of transformed win- 
dow curtains and bath towels, converted 
robes de nuit and remnants of net or 
chiffon she has been vainly trying to hide 
behind—and then—then alas, we shall see 
her no more! 
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CORNELL’S ATTACK AGAINST CARLISLE 





A wide opening was made just outside of tackle and the runner made good gains in midfield. The Cornell attack failed, however, 
when set in motion under the shadow of the Carlisle goal 


Current Athletics 


HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


By 


the first of the Eastern elevens to 
show an advanced form of attack, 
and in defeating the Ithacans at Percy 
Field the Indians disclosed certain forma- 
tions that were based largely on sheer 
power. Warner’s pupils had been ex- 
pected to play a wide-open game, with a 
plentiful sprinkling of forward passes and 
wide end runs, but they surprised the 
Cornellians by making a heavy assault 
on the guard positions and upon center, 
using the remarkable Guyon to carry the 
ball much of the time. The result was 
that the Ithaca line, playing en- 
tirely too high, was swept off its 
feet in the first quarter, and the 
secondary defense, on guard for 
open play, was chary about 
coming up to support the line. 
Neither team’s defense was 
up to the best Eastern standards, 
and although from the conclusion 
of the first quarter to the finish 
of the game Carlisle’s attack was 
pretty well bottled up, the In- 
dians gave evidence of strength at 
all times, save on the ends, where 
Warner’s charges seem to be 
weaker than they have been in 
several years. In running back 
kicks and in handling the ball 
generally Captain Welch of Car- 
lisle did not live up to last year’s 
reputation, and with the exception 
of Guyon it was the line that earned the 
honors of the day. The Indian team is 
much heavier than the figures sent out 
from Carlisle would indicate, and the 
weight is close to the ground. The In- 


CC ie frst and Cornell were among 
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dians charge very hard, very fast and very 
low, and it was this splendid charging as 
much as anything else that gave them the 
whip hand in the first quarter. 


Mor of Carlisle’s play was based on 
three formations, shown in the ac- 
companying diagrams. The quick dash 
from the always dangerous kick forma- 
tion is found in Fig. 1. In this play two 
ends were sent over to take care of the 
defensive Cornell end on one side, a 
method frequently employed by Fielding 
H. Yost at Michigan, and successfully 
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Fig. 1.—Quick defense from kick formation 


met again and again by Pennsylvania. 
The defense against this manoeuver is 
usually a simple mathematical problem. 
Cornell’s defensive end simply carried the 
two men “paired” against him as wide 
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Fig. 2.—Wide tackle run 








as possible, the defense thus losing only 
one man to two for the attack, with the 
possibility that the end may be able to 
get into the play after all. I doubt if 
this offensive system will work well 
against Dartmouth, a team equipped with 
unusually good ends this year. Latest. 
advices from Hanover lead one to be-. 
lieve that although the material is not 
nearly as husky as last year, there will 
not be the same tendency toward high 
charging that made so much trouble for 
the Green against Princeton last year. 
Carlisle’s wide tackle run, shown in 
Fig. 2 is one of the best built plays 
I have seen used this year, the 
serious flaw in it being that it is 
a trifle slow and cumbersome, so 
that it is possible at times for 
the defense to break it up with 
only one man. There is a wall of 
interference, but in this play, as 
is the case with the one first 
mentioned, there is a “pairing” of 
the ends onattack. Theformation 
shown in Fig. 3 deals with the 
much debated problem of “false 
attack” and is apparently effective 
October football. It is extreme- 
ly doubtful if the formation will 
be so effective against Dartmouth 
when the teams meet in New York. 


HE Indians made less effort 

beyond the line of scrimmage 
than former Carlisle teams have done, and 
the Indian defense is none too strong, 
especially against the kicking game, a 
type of play that Dartmouth probably will 
use to the limit against the Redskins.. 
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Fig. 3.—False attack 
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Against Cornell Welsh repeatedly signalled ' 
for a fair catch when facing the good punt- 
ing of Barrett, and there was no sign of the 
quick formation around the catcher that 
has marked Carlisle elevens in the past. 


But for the initial bad play of the line, | 


and serious mistakes in generalship, such, 


for instance, as throwing away a strong | 


kicking game in favor of a running at- 


tack in defensive territory, Cornell might | ge 


well have made a far better showing. It 
is difficult to understand why it is neces- 


sary for any team to give the ball to its | [ 


opponents on fourth down, and why, if 
the forward pass is to be used at all, it 
should be brought out only as an emer- | 
gency measure. Cornell’s ability to 
draw the secondary defense away from 
the territory of the pass was so noticeable 
that it seemed a pity the play was not 
used extensively on first or second down. 
It seems difficult to make the average 
football follower, and in some cases the 
coach, realize that the threat of the for- 
ward pass is almost as valuable as its 
successful execution, and that this threat 
must go hand in hand with any well 
planned running game. 


ROM what I can learn of Dartmouth’s 
system this year it seems certain that 

the Indians will have to face some ex- 
cellent forward passing engineered by 
good quarterbacks and unusually good 
ends. In Captain Hogsett and in Louden 
the Green seems to be as well equipped 
on the wings as almost any eleven in the 
East. Dartmouth men who are close to 
the team are not expecting to see a star 
aggregation in the field, but they pin their 
faith to the speed and versatility of the 
Hanoverians. Dartmouth is equipped 
with a good punter in Curtis, and a good 
placement and drop-kicker in Captain 
Hogsett. Under the existing rules the 
kicking game is at a premium, and when 
Dartmouth and the Indians meet, the 
Hanover kicking game will hardly suffer 





by comparison, I think. Earlier in the 
season the odds against Dartmouth in 
this important game might well have been 
heavy, but even if the Green suffers re- 
verses before meeting Carlisle I expect 
to see a well-coached eleven of better than 
average individual strength on the big 
day in New York. 

All scores aside, most of the big Eastern 
elevens seem to average better this year 
than a year ago, and while the advantage 
of prestige still lies with Harvard, the 
Crimson, to be successful, will have to 
beat better teams, I think, than was the 
casein 1912. At this writing there is little 
to choose among the leaders, save in indi- | 
vidual positions. Then, too, while the | 
Navy seems quite up to the standard of | 
a year ago, there is every evidence that | 
Lieut. Daly is building up a high-class | 
eleven at West Point. The Army-Navy | 
game this year should be a fitting climax | 
to the season. | 


| 


HE Cornell-Carlisle game empha- 

sized the faults of the direct pass 
from center to the backs. Cornell’s | 
tackle plays were well conceived, and 
well executed, so far as the opening was 
concerned, but there were many times 
when the back failed to come up promptly 
to the opening, having been slowed up by 
the direct pass. There is no blinking the | 
fact that the back who has to make a | 
plunge into the line anywhere between | 
the two tackles must have his mind re- | 
lieved of all thought of the ball, and to 
this extent I believe that the direct pass is | 
a failure. I know that some of the best | 
coaches in the country use it constantly, | 








Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this country pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 


‘average rates for telephone 


service has been more than 
one-half, 


—— 


CLOTHING 


At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vastly 
increased. hi he can talk 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 
vice at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








It is the aim of the publishers of 
Harper’s WEEKLY to render its readers 
who are interested in sound investments 
the greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial] articles, Albert 
W. Atwood, the Editor of-the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad principles that un- 
derlie legitimate investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly answer, by 
correspondence, any request for information re- 
garding specific investment securities. Authori- 
tative and disinterested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the history of investment 
issues, the earnings of properties and the stand- 
ing of financial institutions and houses will be 
gladly furnished any reader of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment rather 
than speculation. The Financial Department is 
edited for investors. 

All communications should be addressed to Albert W. 


Atwood, Financial Editor Harper's Weekly, McClure 
Building, New York City. 
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One of the chain of twenty- 
\| seven Borden Condenseries, 
| | reaching from Maine to 


Cleanliness is the first thought | 


heute FBorelen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
| CONDENSED | 


MILK | 


THE ORIGINAL 











Made from pure, rich milk from 
clean cows, and prepared under 
the most rigid sanitary regulations. 


Asafood for infants,Eagle Brand | 


has no equal. 





| Send for “Baby Book” 
' and “Where Cleanliness 
Reigns Supreme.” 





| BORDEN’S 
|| CONDENSED 
i MILK CO. 

j “Leaders of Quality” | 
New York . 











Est. 1857 
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You’re 
the Guest 


Put yourself in the 
host’s place 


He would really pre- 
fer Cook’s—but he hes- 
itates for fear you’ ll 
think he’s trying to save 
on the “treat.” If you 
were host and he suggested 
making it Cook’s you’d applaud 
his good sense and his knowledge 
of wine. 


sant 


haunt Drsz 


Champa TUG 


Unsurpassed in palate pleasing flavor, 
fragrant bouquet and sparkling life. Pure. 
Half the price you pay for imported 
champagnes goes for ocean freight and 
import duty. Every penny of the price 
you pay for Cook’s goes for quality. 


AMERICAN WINE CoO. 
ST. LOUIS 





Washington. i | 


but the testimony of the stop-watch is 
against it, and the line coaches who are 


‘ | teaching forwards to make quick openings 


| are almost to a man against the pass. 
| Cornell made many quick openings against 


| | Carlisle, only to find that the backs could 


not get up to them in a pinch. 

It must be remembered that even in 
the ten-yard zone behind the goal line 
the defensive backs can come up very 
fast, and unless they have been pulled 
| out of their position by the threat of the 
| forward pass are always ripe to choke a 
| quick opening. With the direct pass in 
| action, save when it is used for runs from 
| kick formation and wide end runs in 
| general, the backs start entirely too far 
| behind the line of scrimmage, and no 


| matter how well protected by interference 


| 
i | their work is hampered through having to 
i | slow up to take the ball and through 


at every Borden Plant. | 


| having to do considerable running before 
they reach the line. 


OME yearsago Yale showed what could 
be done in the way of quick openings, 
sending Chadwick through them twice in 
the Princeton game for runs of half the 
length of the field, and it seems strange 
that only a few of the coaches have 
worked on the theory of starting their 
backs very close to the line. 

To get back to the Cornell-Carlisle 
game fora moment. There were so many 
serious mistakes in generalship in this 
contest that it will be interesting to see 
how much Cornell improves in headwork 
before the season is over, for a team han- 
dled as was the Carnelian and White the 
other day will hardly beat Pennsylvania 
on Thanksgiving Day. In the first half 


Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo (Ohio) 

I have been up in the woods of Michigan 
for several weeks, and while I was there 
I used to think, in the intervals of golf 
and dancing and writing the concluding 
| chapters of a book, that one of the things 
| I most wished to do was to write and tell 
| vou that I was glad you were the editor 
of Harper’s WEEKLY. For I am glad, 
and I wish to congratulate you on the 
numbers that have appeared thus far. 
For me they have the interest of a publica- 
tion that is inspired by and expressive 
of your personality, and aside from your 
own work I have found great pleasure in 
the cartoons. They are quite the biggest 
thing of that sort that has been done in 
America, and I am glad that in them and 
in the attitude you have assumed toward 
public questions there is evidence that 
we are at last to have a literature and an 
art in America for minds that have been 
developed beyond a merely childish range 
of interest in intellectual affairs. 





Jenks Cameron, Seattle (Washington) 

You err in addressing anyone as a 
reader of HarpEr’s WEEKLY. There 
are no such readers; there is no such 
weekly. There is a thing that calls 
itself that, but then there was once an 
ass that acquired a lion’s skin—by pur- 
chase perhaps. We all know about that 
ass. His roarings fooled nobody. 


George M. Irwin, Colorado Springs (Colo.) 

It seems to me indeed a sad commen- 
tary if American people of sense and taste 
can prefer the stuff in writing and so- 
called cartoons which now fill HARPER’s 





eR Sh RTL ANNES | Weexy to the very brilliant comment of 


Cornell three times lost the ball to Car- 
lisle through poor judgment in the selec- 
tion of plays. Poor passing from the 
center was another stumbling block for 
the Ithacans for with the direct pass the 
center has a serious burden to carry. Ex- 
treme care in his passing, necessary when 
a man has to shoot the ball to three or 
four different spots, helps to spoil the 
center’s charge on attack, and this charge 
is of the utmost importance. One more 
word about the generalship, or lack of it, 
against the Indians. Barrett, running 
the eleven, and a man who before the 
season is over probably will rank with the 
best, sent too many of his plays into the 
strongest triangle of the Indian defense 
at critical stages, and having wasted the 
downs on which he might well have done 
his experimenting, was practically forced 
to the use of the forward pass. 

The Yale prospects at this writing are 
far better than they were two weeks ago. 
More men without reputations but with 
plenty of promise have been out with the 
team, and it is a safe guess that the Elis 
will put a first-class eleven in the field for 
the big games. There will be more diffi- 
culty than usual in getting a line on the 
respective merits of Yale and Harvard, 
since Brown, the standby as a “trial 
horse”’, seems to be below the standard 
this season. In years gone by the opin- 
ion of the Brown players has been ex- 
tremely valuable on the eve of the Har- 
vard-Yale game. This year the entire 
season of both the Blue and the Crimson 
will have to be studied before the follow- 
ers of the gridiron game will be able to 
work out a reasonable comparison of the 
two. 


What They Think of Us 


Mr. Harvey and the pictures and other 
contents so long included in the old and 
real “‘Journal of Civilization.” 


Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 

Navy, Washington, D. C. 

I wish to congratulate you upon the 
artistic appearance of HarPER’s WEEKLY. 
In its new dress it is a “‘thing of beauty.” 
Though I feel you may not be spared as 
long as your friends would like so as to 
make it “‘a joy forever,” its weekly visits 
will be warmly welcomed by thousands 
of Americans who have come to need the 
weekly tonic which your writings always 
impart. 


Boston (Mass.) Herald 

If these issues are to be considered a 
foretaste of what is to come, as well as a 
demonstration of what he has already 
accomplished, there would seem to be 
every reason to assume that this venerable 
weekly has resumed its earlier vigor and 
popularity 


New York Tribune 

Guess Norman will recover his balance, 
once he gets used to the excitement out 
yonder on the floor. Otherwise, won’t 
he catch the dingbats. 


Manchester (N. H.) Leader 

We congratulate Mr. Hapgood upon his 
success in so completely, and so accept- 
ably, changing Harper’s, both as to con- 
tents and physical appearance. 


Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader 
No one will ever recognize the old 
WEEKLY in the new garb. The cartoons 
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are striking enough to be puzzling, the 
articles are clean cut, up to date and quite 
fearless on different lines than of yore. 
It will be a leader in the feminist 
movement, which it says is “a poor 
name for a big thing.” The paper, no 
doubt, will be successful and deserves 
success. 





Worcester (Mass.) Gazette | 
People will soon be wondering what | 
Hapgood will have to offer next. | 


T. F. Vickers, in the “Plumbing News,” | 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
It is a pleasure to note the attractive 
new form of HarPER’s WEEKLY. You are 
to be congratulated for providing such 
an interesting and valuable weekly in 

the new form. 


Favorite for over 70 years--- 


For its delicate flavor that 


Birmingham (Ale.) Age-Hovald pleases critical palates— 


The editorial pages are scintillating. 
Hapgood’s pen is at its best, and every 
article is not only readable, but it is full 
of snap and vigor. 


for the cheering refresh- 
ment it invariably supplies— 


Eustace Hale Ball, (President the His- for Its uniform high quality. 


torical Film Company, New York 

City) 

Harper’s WEEKLY, in this one edition, 
is certainly better than any other maga- 
zine I have seen in many years. 

Long may it wave! 


England’s choice for more 
than three. generations. 


Rdgways Tea 


At all good grocers’ in 14 lb. 4% lb. and 1 Ib. air-tight 
packages—at 50c, 60c, 70c, and $1. per pound. 


RIDGWAYS Inc. 


Chicago (Ill.) Evening Post 
Friday is going to be a black day for 
husbands. Friday is the day upon which 
Mr. Norman Hapgood publishes Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. | 
The immediate effect of this event | 
seems to be to excite a large number of | 
feminine readers of the “Journal of Civ- 111-113 Hudson Street, 301 North Michigan Avenue, 
ilization” to hold their husbands guilty New York Chicago, Ill. 
of cherishing the “‘feminist” views there- | — =a TT 
in set forth and to punish them therefor 
in the various ways known to the mind of 


wiht sec an he || What better way of living up to the | 


“Tt makes em mad as wet hens,”’ is | 


| e a e 9 | 
the report conveyed to us from a depot | full meaning of Christmas Time . 
news agent, who says, incidentally, that | 
he is now selling 150 copies of the WEEKLY | Buy Red Cross Christmas Seals to 


; at | seal your Christmas mail and pack- 
where he used to sell ten. | ages and help the fight against tuber- 


culosis in your community. One cent. 

















If the seals are not on sale in your 
town, write to Red Cross Seal 
Headquarters, 715 Union Trust | 
Building, Washington, D. C. iS 





The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 

It is particularly to be hoped that Nor- 
man Hapgood, who has done such yeoman 
work in an effort to emancipate human- 
ity, will not give aid to his revivified | 
effort to shame womanhood under the | 
lying banner of emancipation—to exalt 
the courtesan and to degrade the wife. 

And it is even more to be hoped that he 
has misunderstood entirely the feminist 
movement; that as a whole it stands for | 
purity and not for adultery; that Ellen 
Key nowise represents it, but is merely 
the mouthpiece of her own personal erotic AY 33 
ideas. YE ate 























Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil 

The magazine ought to find a large 
clientéle of readers, in spite of its old 
title. There is an increasing number 
of people in the country who want to 
know the truth which the new editor 
has an established reputation for telling. 


Frederick H. Robinson, “Medical Review 
of Reviews” 

The metamorphosis is wonderful and 
it is easy to see that you are going to pro- 
duce a vital publication which will take 
its place among the leading periodicals | 
of America. We cannot have too many | 
publications with red blood in them and | 
we are sure that the reading public will | 
be grateful to you for your work. | 


posed to be dry, matter-of-fact 

subjects. But along with the in- 
vestment of hard-earned savings goes a 
“take a chance’, audacious spirit. It 
has been well said that many unwise in- 
vestments are due to the desire of the 
lonely and humble to shine and be sig- 
nificant, to ally themselves with mystery, 
to become identified with a marvelously 
productive tropical fruit orchard in a 
far-away dreamy land, or with the untam- 
able oil-gusher in the new state but lately 
roamed by noble red men. 

The true story of Harriman’s life 
would be far more “romantic” than 
the most thrilling tale of adventure that 
goes by the name of fiction. In 1893 the 
Union Pacific had but $8,000,000 of net 
earnings to pay $12,000,000 of charges. 
The little, unknown Wall Street broker 
forced his then none too welcome person 
into the councils of this company and ex- 
panded the property physically, geograph- 
ically and financially until it reached 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a $50,000,000 lap over into old Mex- 
ico, and developed such an overflowing 
treasury that for several years past the 
one recurring subject which most excites 
Wall Street’s imagination is whether and 
when the Union Pacific directors will de- 
clare a “melon”. 


Pe rosee and Investment are sup- 


Melons and Lemons 


ELONS are the exact reverse of 

lemons. One is sweet in the mouth 
and the other is sour. “‘ When a company 
makes a large extra distribution to its 
stockholders in cash or stock’’, says 
Smith’s Financial Dictionary, “the act 
is colloquially described as cutting a 
melon”. 

It has always been the fortune, or mis- 
fortune, of Harriman and his successors, 
to fire the imagination. That is, no com- 
pany has been surrounded with a larger 
body of favorable and glowing rumors 
than the Union Pacific. Union Pacific 
stock has for years galvanized a jaded 
stock market. The company became 
under Harriman’s wizard like manage- 
ment, and still remains, fully as much of 
a banking and investment institution 
as a railroad. Now there has just 
ended another period of melon rumors 
and corresponding speculation, and a 
complete damper on the whole affair by 
Judge Levett’s cold blooded denial. But 
let us look at the melon itself. 


Fruit from Many Trees 


HEN Harriman took a hold of the 
broken-down Union Pacific line 
between Omaha and Salt Lake City he 
went about strengthening it in every pos- 
sible way. One of the first things he did 
was to buy the Southern Pacific, which 
the United States Supreme Court has 
just pried apart from Union. This pur- 
chase was not for investment purposes 
at all, but none the less it has netted the 
Union Pacific a profit of at least $30,000,- 
000. Then Harriman tried to get an in- 
terest in the Burlington road and when it 
was refused him he took sweet revenge by 
purchasing a great interest in the North- 
ern Pacific, also a James J. Hill enterprise. 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


An Unripe Melon 


Later, when Harriman found he could not 
control the Hill properties he sold the 
stock purchased at a profit of $58,000,000. 
With this huge sum and other monies the 
Union Pacific then bought: 

Illinois Central stock......................$32,900,000 
Baltimore and Ohio common............. 32,334,200 
Baltimore & Ohio preferred ............... 17,206,400 
St. Paul preferred 18,450,000 
Northwestern common.................. . 4,018,700 
PU WOT NNN oe 6 scio es: ccssesesie ns pies ecco 17,857,100 
Chicago & Alton preferred ............... 10,343,100 
Now it is true there has been a loss in 
market values on these latter stocks of 
more than $30,000,000, although the 
shares net a fair average income return. 
But the company has put back into its 
property in the last twelve or thirteen 
years about $150,000,000 out of earnings. 
Although dividends of 10 per cent. have 
been paid on the stock since 1906 there 
has been a surplus each year after divi- 

dends as follows: 
Levees $12,232,249 
12,646,885 


12,188,752 
17,938,250 


$19,819,824 
14,344,445 
8,393,511 
ery: 


What to Do With the Cash 


a” addition to this showing everyone 
knows that early this summer the Un- 
ion Pacific was compelled to sell more 
than $88,000,000 of Southern Pacific 
stock to a syndicate. This stock was 
sold at 92 (or 88 including 4 per cent. of 
accumulated dividends). It is true that 
Union Pacific had to borrow to buy 
Southern Pacific originally. It sold its 
own convertible bonds for the purpose, 
but nearly all of these have been ex- 
changed for stock so that now there are 
practically no fixed charges representing 
the investment in Southern Pacific. For 
its Southern Pacific stock Union Pacific 


‘received about $80,000,000 in cash, which 


added to the $63,000,000 in cash which it 
had on June 30, 1912 (1913 report has not 
yet been issued) makes more than $143,- 
000,000 in cash. Moreover, for all its 
Southern Pacific stock Union paid an 
average of only about two-thirds of its 
par value, whereas the selling price was 
for about nine-tenths of par value. 

One thing is clear then, without further 
painful analysis: Union Pacific is a very 
rich railroad company, with enormous as- 
sets, not unlike the old Standard Oil 
Company. 

Early last summer when plans were 
perfected for the sale of $88,000,000 
Southern Pacific stock Wall Street grad- 
ually awoke to the fact that Union Pa- 
cific would be richer in cash than ever. 
Rumors of a ripe melon-cutting grew to 
fabulous proportions. It was the only 
relief in a summer of pessimism. On 
June 13, Union Pacific, a seasoned 10 
per cent. stock, sold as low as 13734. 
Fanned by the melon rumors it had risen 
to 16214 by September 30, a gain of 
nearly 25 points. Then mysteriously the 
stock began to slide back. By Wednes- 
day, October 8, it had fallen to 15314 
and the next day Robert S. Lovett, chair- 
man of the board of directors, announced 
there would be no extra distribution at 
present and even if the directors had de- 
cided upon one they would have reduced 
the regular 10 per cent. dividend to cor- 
respond, so he said. By Saturday, Octo- 
ber 11, the stock had fallen to 15034, 
and is now at 147. 


Inside Opportunities 


— PACIFIC has always been a 
stock which afforded great oppor- 
tunities to the “insider”. I do not mean 
to say the directors and their associates 
have availed themselves of what lay in 
their path. Once the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tried to find out about 
big inside Union Pacific deals but it was 
able to get so far and no farther. There 
were questions which directors refused 
to answer, and the courts upheld their 
silence. 

Whether advantage was taken of the de- 
cided up and down movements in Union 
Pacific in the last few months by “‘in- 
siders” I do not know. But the stock at 
147, yielding 6.80 per cent., is by no means 
an unattractive semi-speculative invest- 
ment. Perhaps it is unfair to call it 
“‘semi-speculative’’, so great are the as- 
sets behind it. But its market behavior 
is often so speculative that in a sense it is 
removed from conservative securities de- 
spite the wealth back of the paper certifi- 
cates. In the eleven years from 1901 
to 1911 inclusive Union Pacific furnished 
11.57 per cent. of the total trading in 
stocks on the New York Exchange, 
slightly more than the nearest second, 
Reading. It is distinctly a speculative 
“leader”. 

Union Pacific is one of those stocks in 
which money is made and lost in large 
chunks. It is ideal as a quick road to 
fortune, or the reverse.» But suppose the 
stock goes to 13734 again, as it surely 
will if there is another real flurry in the 
market. At that price it returns 7.25 
per cent. on the investment, a real, true 
enough bargain. 


Keeping the Cake 


AREFUL students believe Union 
Pacific is worth as an investment as 
much as 160 or 165, which is probably 
about as close as one can come to it. Of 
course if the $80,000,000 of cash obtained 
from Southern Pacific were given away 
dividends would have to be reduced. 
Moreover the company has many nec- 
essary extensions to make in Oregon and 
Washington and not long ago announced 
a $75,000,000 improvement program. If 
it gave away its assets the company would 
be giving away its capital in large part, 
which it has no right to do. Possibly the 
company would be justified in striking an 
actual balance on its investment profits 
and declaring an extra dividend to cor- 
respond to those profits. 
Attorney-General McReynolds _ will 
bring a suit to compel the Southern 
Pacific to give up the Central Pacific, a 
line which both the Southern and Union 
Pacific desire to own. Union Pacific 
needs cash to buy in case it has the 
opportunity. Of course no railroad is 
warranted in keeping $140,000,000 in 
cash indefinitely. But there will be 
plenty of legitimate uses to which Union 
Pacific can put this money. One thing 
is certain: there does not appear to be any 
good reason why this company should not 
continue to pay 10 per cent. dividends or 
its equivalent for some time to come—a 
remarkable achievement in these days of 
supposed railroad poverty. 





